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SUPPLYING THE YANKS 


Americans owe a debt of gratitude to the many livestock 
growers and feeders who have shipped over nine million head of 
livestock to the Kansas City and Denver Stock Yards this past 
year. This meat will go a long way in supplying the proteins, iron 
and phosphorous necessary in the diet of our fighting men, will 
help feed the home front, and will supply many of our feed lots 
with next year’s steaks and chops. 


Denver and Kansas City would not be handling over nine 
million head of livestock each year if they were not the most 
logical and most profitable markets for western farmers and 
ranchers. Markets don’t stay in business and grow larger year 
after year unless they have something to offer both sellers and 
buyers. Many factors have gone into making Denver and Kansas 
City successful. Some of these are: experienced salesmanship; 
dependable, bonded commission firms; a large buying clientele 
offering a wide outlet for all classes of livestock; cash payments 
at the time of sale; modern handling facilities; and low marketing 
costs in relation to total value of the livestock sold. 


These are a few of the reasons why Denver and Kansas 
City offer a profitable outlet; they are also reasons why many 
thousands of western growers and feeders make repeated 
sales on these markets. 


YOU, TOO, WILL FIND IT PROFITABLE 
TO MARKET THE SAFE WAY AT THE 


SHIP ‘EM TO 


KANSAS CITY and DENVER 
Unon Stock Yards Company 


























The Staley Customer NEVER GUESSES -He Knows! 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 
about the Availability of 


STALEY $ 
SOYBEAN oc. PELLETS 


It is the desire of the Staley Company to treat all of its customers with equality 
regardless of their size, location, or personal relationship. To accomplish this 
purpose, we developed a plan of allocation based on our shipments to each 
customer during a base period. The plan became effective October 1, 1943. 
The allocation plan is set up to give each customer in the United States about 
1/12 of his share of Staley’s yearly production, each month. However, we 
realize that the rancher must receive the bulk of his feed during the October- 
January period so that it will be available when he needs it during the Winter 
and early Spring months. 


As a result, we have made arrangements for our dealers serving the ranch 
trade to receive their entire estimated yearly allotment during the months 
of October, November, December and January. 


Our production of soybean pellets will not be quite as large as last year due 
to some increase in soy flour production. The government has reserved the 
right to claim approximately 20% of our production of soybean oil meal and 
pellets, but if they do not exercise this option, we hope and expect to be able 
to furnish almost as many pellets as last year. 


There have been many rumors regarding the distribution of protein feed 
stuffs, and we want all ranchers to know that we are taking 
care of all of our customers, fairly and impartially. All of 
our production of soybean oil meal and pellets is being sold 
as such. 








We are grateful for the many letters received from our cus- 
tomers commending us on the fairness of our allocation plan. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Feed Division aga 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


December, 1943 1 
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FULO-PEP cubes 
help me get a big 


lamb crop and heavy 


wool clip! 


Concentrated Spring Range* in 
FUL-O-PEP is nature’s richest 
combination of vitamins, supplying 
many of the healthful benefits of 
fresh, spring range. 


BUILDING A BIG LAMB CROP and a heavy wool 
clip is a job of feeding. Winter grazing often fails to 
build up ewes for the job of producing lambs and 
wool. Even ordinary range supplements may be 
lacking in necessary vitamins te yar ee That's 
why Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder Cubes are fortified 
with Nature’s Richest - Vitamin Combination—a 
Vitamin Boost derived from fresh, tender cereal 
grasses, along with other vitamin-rich sources. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES offer an appe- 
tizing variety of carbohydrate sources to help pro- 
mote body heat and energy and thus help build 
heavy, dense fleeces. And essential vitamins, miner- 
als and proteins contribute to bone, muscle, blood 
and reproduction strength. For more details see 
your Ful-O-Pep dealer or write 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., Dept. L-78, Chicago, Ill.  ~ 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you. 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOK 





Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management...................:.2:0:0c2-cscesceceeceseeeeeeeceeceeee see 4,00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants. +::.........:ic:.1...ssseesscesecesceesseeeeecceeeeseeeeees 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture.............22.....2-::::cseesceeseesee 4.50 
Drape te eee Wy CED NCE, WU <n anon anne asentcweeenecneene 3.00 
RN TEED. SI NN a ooo ooo cess cscs ssaticnnes soca ce ea cecssnessemsite bss Freche toac ean 5.00 
Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
a SN 2 Ga RRC SS RE SS SE OE: SAR Sia eS a BR 2.50 
Call’s Golden Fleece ........ beac hee tbencdads deo todgcewwnce sat Lessons 2.75 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad....................2.:c::ceeeceeeeeee nish Petieoc Sie 2.50 
And for the Children 
Por clares a Sakidlaew Mant ih Ta heer no hake ic eetnined O 
For Sale by . 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City, 1, Utah 











The Cutting Chute 


OUR COVER 


The beautiful pastoral on our front cover 
was photographed in the Sawtooth National 
Forest, Idaho, in 1938 by B. W. Schubert of 
the United States Forest Service, through 
whose courtesy it is reproduced. 


* * * 


NEW PORK ORDERS 


In an effort to move the large volume of 
pork now glutting coolers, the Office of 
Price Administration has cut its ration. 
point values twice within two weeks. On 
November 19, they were reduced two points, 
and on December 12, another point was taken 
off all pork steaks, roasts, smoked ham, ba- 
con and ready-to-eat meat and two points 
on fresh hams. 

All restrictions have also been lifted tem- 
porarily (until February 17 1944) on the 
amount of pork a farmer may sell or give 
to persons living off his farm, but he must 
continue to collect ration points. Relaxation 


-of restrictions on the farm-slaughter of pork 


increases the necessity for collecting ration 
points to prevent the movement of pork 
into black markets, O.P.A. officials claim, 


* * * 


CATTLE CEILINGS POSTPONED 


Effective date of the cattle price stabiliza- 
tion program has been changed from Decem- 
ber 1 to the beginning of the first account- 
ing period for each cattle slaughterer subse- 
quent to.December 15, 1943. The postpone- 
ment was made to: allow “fuller discussions 


~ with the livestock and meat interests which 


will be affected by the program and to per- 
mit sufficient time for the industry fully 
to understand the program before it becomes 
effective,” the announcement says. 


* * * 


NEW SYNTHETIC FIBER 


Now comes another synthetic fiber. It’s 
a hollow viscose staple fiber developed in 
Germany, according to. press reports. Small 
knots which divide the hollow interior into 
separate pockets reduce the heat conductivity 
of the fiber, it is claimed. Described as a 
“breathing fiber,” the product can be given 
an artificial crimp to imitate the structure 
of wool. It is said to be smoother and less 
brittle than hollow fibers previously pro- 
duced. 


EMERY AGAIN HEADS BOSTON 
WOOL TRADE 


The Boston Wool Trade Association, at its 
32nd annual meeting in Boston on Novem- 
ber 18, reelected Allen C. Emery of Emery 
and Conant Company, Inc., as president. 
Harry A. Tilton of Fallon and Tilton was 
named vice president, and C. Willard Bige- 
low continued as secretary-treasurer. 


The National Wool Grower 
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BILL TO ALLOW DUTY-FREE 
FEED IMPORTS 


A bill to permit duty-free importation of 
grains, corn, wheat, oats, barley, hays, flax, 
re and cottonseed for a 90-day period, was 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
December 8, and referred to the Senate. 
Although the measure passed in a 255-to-55 
yote, it was bitterly opposed by House mem- 
bers from the Middle West, some of whom 
charged that it was sponsored by the O.P.A. 
to circumvent increasing the ceiling price 
on corn. 


MILK STRIKE IN SALT LAKE 


Salt Lake Federated Milk Producers were 
out on strike Friday and Saturday, December 
10 and 11, in protest to ceiling prices on 
butter fat that were below cost of production. 
Deliveries of milk were resumed on Sunday, 
following an announcement by a committee 
of five, including producers, O.P.A. officials 
and representatives of the state government, 
that a committee had been appointed to in- 
vestigate the costs of producing milk and 
the amount paid producers for butterfat. 
Producers want the price increased from 85 
cents to $1.05 a pound. 


* * * 


FEED PRICES 


Effective December 6, 1943, the ceiling 
price on No. 2 yellow corn at Chicago will be 
$1.16 a bushel instead of $1.07; prices in 
other areas were also adjusted. 


Prices of oats, barley, and sorghum grains 
were “frozen” by the O.P.A. by Temporary 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 33, also ef- 
fective December 6, 1943, pending a perma- 
nent regulation within 60 days. The highest 
prices prevailing in the five-day period from 
November 29 to December 3, 1943, inclusive 
will apply on oats and barley until the 
permanent order is issued, while sorghum 
grain ceilings are set at prices approximating 
parity. Base points have been established 
from which other ceilings are computed in 
relation to freight charges. 


* * * 


YOUR WOOL SUIT 


“Nothing more impressive can yet be said 


about a suit or an overcoat than the fact that 
it is made from 100 per cent virgin wool,” 


Richard S. Cox, dean of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, states in a discussion of 
post-war fabrics in the October issue of 
“Making the Grade with Wool.” 


“Experiments with man-made fibers as 
substitutes or replacements for wool have 
not been as successful (as those for silk),” 
Dean Cox continues. “Fibers for which 
‘wool-like’ properties are claimed do not 
compare nearly as favorably with wool as 
nylon compares with silk.” 


December, 1943 








IS THE FAVORITE 
IN MY CAMP, TOO! 


x Tastes Better 
* Keeps Fresh Longer 





MORNING MILK 








— Say Sheepmen 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE" 














WOOL 


—to this grower owned wool 
marketing cooperative with 22 
years’ experience. 
U. $. Approved Wool Handler 
You will receive full U.S. ceil- 
ing prices less only actual 
marketing costs. 

75% advance available at 
3 %. Write for marketing agree- 
ment and ship to nearest 
warehouse. 


Portland-San Francisco-Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 
734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland, Oregon 





Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 


Write for literature 


AHLANDER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
472-498 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 

















ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 




















NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 


Honorary Presidents 
A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California 
C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
Vice Presidents 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Mac Hoke, Pendleton, Oregon 
. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Fred T. Earwood, Sonora, Texas 


opm 


m34 


Honorary Vice President 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 


Acting Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Executive Committee 
Ramon C. Aso, Phoenix, Arizona 
J. L. Sawyer, Oakdale, California 
J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, Colorado 
H. B. Soulen, Weiser, Idaho 
H. C. Gardiner, Anaconda, Montana 
Gordon Griswold, Elko, Nevada 
Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 
Walter A. Holt, Pendleton, Oregon 
Walter L. Cunningham, Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota 


Horace Fawcett, Del Rio, Texas 

Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 

y 3 wson, Yakima, Washington 
J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 
Jerrie W. Lee, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
595 Mission Street, San Francisco 
James L. Sawyer, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
1002 Midland Savings Building, Denver 
J. S. Hofmann, President 

A. L. Linger, Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
816 Noble Building, Boise 

H. Soulen, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Helena 

Sylvan J. Pauly, President 

G. Curtis Hughes, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
449 Gazette Bldg., Reno 

Gordon Griswold, President 

Jerry Sheehan, Secretary 


New Mexico Wool Growers Association 
Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
Pendleton 

Mac Hoke, President 

W. A. Holt, Seeretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. 
Ft. Stockton 

Marsh Lea, President 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 
m Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Assn. 
Miller Building, Yakima 

T. J. Drumheller, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

H. B. Bomford, President 

G@. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

John A. Reed, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 





. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota | 
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Cc. C. C. HEAD ON WOOL PURCHASE 
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TEXAS ENDORSES WOOL PURCHASE PLAN 
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CONGRESS IN ACTION 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes 
a@ year’s subscription to the National Wool Grower. 
with state association dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utab. 
Washington and Wyoming. To non-members in the United States and Canada $1.50 per year; 

( Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1918, at the Post Office at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 


foreign $2.00 per year. 


Dues and subscriptions are received along 






















WASHINGTON 


E general situation here in Washington does not seem 

to be clearing up very rapidly. There are some things 
on which progress can be reported, but really constructive 
action is very slow. 


Subsidies 


EARINGS before: the Senate Banking and Currency 

Committee relative to subsidies continue and are 
scheduled to continue through Thursday (December 9) of 
this week. Farm organizations continue to oppose the con- 
sumer subsidies in lieu of prices which reflect the cost of 
production. Labor organizations and the administration 
continue to support their continuance. The fantastic state- 
ment has been made by President Green of the A. F. of L. 
that the removal of subsidies would result in doubling of 
food prices in three months and trebling within six. This 
is the type of scare statement being put out which is with- 
out any basis of fact. Many do not realize that the removal 
of consumer subsidies does not do away with the price-con- 
trol structure, but does alter it in some cases with price 
increases necessary for production. A conservative estimate 
has been made showing that the cost of living would prob- 
ably increase from 3 to 5 per cent. 

When the Senate will vote on this bill extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corporation, but prohibiting 
subsidies, is not known definitely. We feel that this vote 
will come Monday or Tuesday (December 13 or 14). How- 
ever, there is a concerted effort on the part of some mem- 
bers of the Senate to delay the vote for 60 days and extend 
the life of the C.C.C. by resolution. The War Food Admin- 
istration asked in the hearings yesterday that immediate 
action be taken, so that necessary plans for future produc- 
tion might be completed. Marvin Jones, W.F.A. Adminis- 
trator, said, ‘The farmers should know exactly what they 
can count on.” We feel that this is true and that further 
delay of action complicates things more and more. 

General expectation is that the Senate will pass the 
bill by a substantial majority and that the President will 
veto it. Opinion differs as to whether or not that veto will 
be overridden. In the event that it is, Congress will prob- 
ably pass a joint resolution extending the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for a period of time. 


Concentrates 


E protein feed situation does not show much improve- 

ment. The task of getting feed to move and having it 
distributed properly is giving administrators much concern. 

On December 2, a meeting was called by the War Food 
Administration for the purpose of discussing Food Produc- 
tion Order No. 9, Revision No. 3, which would place a 
limitation on sale, shipment and inventories of protein 
feeds. Expressions at the meeting, which was attended by 
approximately 1500, showed that livestock producers fa- 
vored the order in principle as the only way left to get 
feed where it was most urgently needed, while many mill 


December, 1943 


December 7, 1943 


men and mixed feed men and dealers were very much 
opposed to it, particularly to that part limiting inventories. 

The order, which has not yet been issued but undoubt- 
edly will be shortly, provides for the control by the W.F.A. 
of 20 per cent of the protein meal produced by processors 
for shipment to areas designated by them. It would limit 
the amount of protein that a mixed feed manufacturer may 
use for the manufacture of mixed feeds to 110 per cent of 
the amount he used for that purpose during the calendar 
year of 1942. Inventories of protein meal would be limited 
to 15-days’ supply for the dealer, and 30-days’ supply for 
the feeder. The inventory limitation will not apply to pur- 
chases by any ranchman, ‘if such purchases are made in 
quantities and at intervals which are in accordance with 
purchases regularly made by such ranchman, and such pur- 
chases are necessary for economical use of transportation 
facilities . . . and to provide a readily available supply of 
protein meal for ranch feeding purposes.” 

We were much concerned over the apparent regulation 
of the ranchman’s purchases by his previous purchase rec- 
ord. Congressman Barrett of Wyoming told the W.F.A. 
that stockmen had not been able to buy “in the quantities 
and at intervals” to which they were or had been accus- 
tomed and that some deserving livestockmen had no his- 
tory of purchase of this particular feed, and assurance was 
given by the officials that there was no intention to restrict 
the acquiring and use of protein feed by stockmen. Whether 
or not the wording of this provision will be changed, we do 
not know; in the main, however, we feel certain that the 
order will be issued substantially as it was discussed at the 
December 2 meeting. 

The announced increase in the price of corn from $1.07 
to $1.16 a bushel has occasioned much conjecture as to what 
reaction this would have on the movement of corn from 
producers to consumers. Many feel that the price is still 
too low to get the necessary movement to the range states, 
because, as has been pointed out from time to time, with 
the present support prices for hogs, $1.35 to $1.40 cents a 
bushel can be received by the producer. Another factor, 
overlooked by many, is that there is a very powerful and 
important competitor for this corn—the manufacturer of 
alcohol. Although this competition has always existed, to- 
day it is much more intense and large quantities of corn 
are now being consumed by that industry. 


The Wool Program 


ESTERDAY morning Senators John Thomas of Idahc 
and J. C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming questioned J. B. 
Hutson, president of the Commodity Credit Corporation, on 
attitude of the C.C.C. toward continuance of the present 
wool purchase program. Mr. Huston stated that they were 
in sympathy with the program and that it would continue 
for the duration of the war. The price per pound. of wool 
was not stated, nor would Mr. Hutson commit himself 
definitely to a continuance of the program for two years 
after the war. 





stock for income tax purposes. This report will be submit- 
ted to the Commissioner for his okay and if he approves 


of the procedure to allow this method to be used, the mat- 


Valuation for Tax Purposes 


Bureau of Internal Revenue met on December 1 
and decided to write a report of its findings relative to 


the use of the “constant-unit-price” method of valuing live- 





ter will then go to the Treasury for its approval. 





It is felt that something favorable will be worked oy 
and that the decision will be available next week. 


Wool Shrinkage Tests 


W: CAN now be reasonably certain that the wo 
shrinkage work being carried on by the Wool Section 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture will be continued 
for another year. This was learned yesterday after a con- 
ference with the War Food Administration Officials. 


J. M. Jones 





C.C. C. Head on Wool 
Purchase 


B. HUTSON, president of the Com- 
- modity Credit Corporation, conced- 
ed that domestic wool growers are en- 
titled to the protection afforded under 
the government purchase program, but 
would not commit himself on the price 
at which the wool would be bought if 
the program were continued two years 
after the war, when questioned (De- 
cember 6) by Senators Thomas 
(Idaho) and O’Mahoney (Wyoming) 
in the hearings on the subsidy bill con- 
ducted by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. A part of Mr. 
Hutson’s testimony follows: 


Senator Thomas: About wool, it is my 
understanding that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has made a statement some- 
where in some of these organizations that the 
program for the stabilization of wool could be 
continued in the event of a renewal of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation? Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. Hutson: Wool is in the same shape as 
sugar beets, canning crops and the whole 
farm program. We are not making any addi- 
tional commitments until the bill is disposed 
of. I think wool is in the list of those for 
which commitments will be made when the 
bill is disposed of, assuming it is continued. 

Senator Thomas: I have a statement issued 
by someone from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in which we were assured that the 
stabilization program would be continued in 
the event we went ahead with this proposed 
commodity credit program—something that 
I agree to very heartily. In addition to your 
stabilization program which you have already 
adopted and which is now in effect—I think 
you have adopted it for the duration of the 
war, and the question I was going to raise is 
whether there would be any objection to 
extending that stabilization for the duration 
of the war and two years thereafter in order 
to give the wool growers a chance to protect 
themselves in the whole matter. I wondered 
whether there would be any objection to 
making that increase. 


Mr. Hutson: I doubt if we would extend it 
at the ceiling price until two years after the 
war; not at the ceiling price. We might work 
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out something on a slightly lower figure. We 
would be glad to give consideration to it. 

Senator Thomas: I thought it was im- 
portant because of the fact that wool is just 
one of those commodities that you can get 
into a lot of trouble with, and if they (the 
growers) had the assurance of some little 
time to register their plans they would be 
in much better shape. This program that you 
have adopted for the stabilization for the 
duration of the war, as I understand it, I 
think is very fine. It is just a question of 
whether it would be advisable to continue 
that program for a couple of years later. 

Mr. Hutson: We will give consideration to 
that. 

Senator O’Mahoney: You recognize the im- 
portance of preventing a complete collapse of 
wool prices in the period following the war, 
do you not? 

Mr. Hutson: Yes. 

Senator O’Mahoney: That has been the 
policy of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
since this first wool problem was taken under 
consideration has it not? 

Mr. Hutson: That is correct. 

Senator O’Mahoney: I take it your answer 
to Senator Thomas is merely meant to avoid 
any commitment as to a particular price at 
this time? 

Mr. Hutson: That is correct. 

Senator O’Mahoney: That with respect to 
the policy of supporting the wool market as 
against the great danger from the tremen- 
dous stockpiles which have been accumu- 
lated here, there is no doubt in your mind 
that that policy should be carried out? 

Mr. Hutson: I think I can make as strong a 
case for wool as I can for any commodity, 
because of the fact that we have built up 


stockpiles, and I think the domestic producers 
are entitled to protection. I think the law 
provides that. 


Senator O’Mahoney: Thank you very much. 





House Vote on Subsidy 


N November 23 the House passed, 

by a vote of 278 to 117, the bill 
extending the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation until June 30, 
1945, but prohibiting the payment of 
consumer subsidies. 

The lineup of western Representa- 
tives in the voting—45 for the bill and 
24 against, with three not voting: 
Messrs. Lewis of Colorado and Dies 


and Rayburn of Texas—is shown be- 


low: 


State 
Arizona 
California 


Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 


Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon 


So. Dakota 


Texas 


Utah 


Washington 


Wyoming 


For Bill Against Bill 
Harless Murdock 
Lea Welch 
Engle Carter 
Johnson, J. L.Tolan 
Rolph Outland 
Anderson Voorhis 
Gearhart Poulson 
Elliott Ford 
Costello Rogers— 
Paired 
Johnson, King 
Ward 
Hinshaw Holifield 
Sheppard— _Izac 
Paired 
Phillips 
Hill 
Chenoweth 
Rockwell 
Dworshak White 
Mansfield 
O’Connor 
Sullivan 
Anderson Fernandez 
Mott 
Stockman 
Angell 
Ellsworth 
Mundt 
Case 
Patman Thomas 
Beckworth Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Sumners 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Patton 
Mansfield 
Poage 
Lanham 
Gossett 
Kleberg 
West 
Thomason 
Russell 
Worley 
Mahon 
Kilday 
Fisher 
Granger 
Robinson 
Norman Magnuson 
Holmes Jackson 
Horan Coffee 
Barrett 
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The Sheep and Lamb 
Problem 


RODUCERS in the sheep industry 
find themselves in a situation in 
which sheep and lambs are selling at 
prices that do not return the cost of 
production, and they’ve been in that 
got for many months. Much damage 
has been done that cannot now be 
reconciled and a great deal more will 
be done if present conditions continue. 
The loss of confidence and other ad- 
yerse factors have and are bringing 
about liquidation wherever it is pos- 
sible. 

Since the “rollback” prices went in- 
to effect in June of this year, the mar- 
ket for live lambs has decreased over. 
$2 per hundredweight and sheep have 
lost over $3.50 per hundred, as of 
the month of November. This is indeed 
a tragic condition in wartime when 
production is the essence of our activ- 
ity, for it is impossible to produce 
under these conditions. Prices for 
western dressed lamb in New York, on 
the other hand, have only decreased in 
the composite average of 75 cents per 
hundred, and on mutton, $1.78. 

In August, 1943, over one third of 
the federally inspected slaughter of 
sheep and lambs consisted of sheep, 30 
per cent in October, and 31 per cent 
in November. Over 3,700,000 sheep 
have been slaughtered in the first ten 
months of this year; this compares 
with about two million for the same 
period in 1942 and less than one mil- 
lion head in 1940 and 1941. Liquida- 
tion has increased every month since 
March and is far ahead of last year. 

Lamb slaughter is about 300,000 less 
this year than last for the ten-month 
period but would be. much greater if 
it were possible to dispose of those 
now available. Many of our western 
states have large numbers of lambs 
still in the hands of the producers for 
which no home can be found. Indica- 
tive of what is taking place is the fol- 
lowing paragraph taken from a letter 
recently received from the Secretary 
of one of our state associations who 
had just made a trip over his state: 

These operators are ready to quit but 
have no means of getting out of the business 
when ewes are worth only $5 and lambs $4. 
The general feeling in that area is to dispose 
of the breeding ewes and carry over ewe 
lambs, hoping that the price will be better 
next year and the lambing operations will be 


tlmminated. Many yearlings are not being 
bred this fall. 






























































The important thing is to get pro- 
duction and maintain it. The ability to 
stay in business is dependent upon the 
prices received for our products. 
There are, of course, other factors 
which determine production, many of 
them beyond our control. But there 
are definite factors affecting our indus- 
try adversely which can be corrected, 
and something should be done about 
them right away. 

The following suggestions, while not 
offering the: complete solution, would 
bé beneficial and helpful in restoring 
the confidence of the producer. In my 
opinion, these suggestions would aid 
in increasing the prices of sheep and 
lambs. We do not mean “run-away 
prices,” but prices that will maintain 
production. 

(1) As a necessary expedient, ration points 
should be removed from lower grade lamb 
and mutton already processed and hanging 
in the coolers of the packing houses of the 
United States. A critical condition exists in 
some of these plants. This supply of meat on 
hand has a “bearish” effect on the live mar- 
ket of lamb and sheep, regardless of quality. 
Where quantities of this type of meat exist 
a critical condition should be declared by au- 
thorities so that this product would move 
into consumptive channels. This would imme- 
diately alleviate:x:8erious condition and pro- 
vide more meat‘for consumers..-- ‘ ’ 

(2) Sufficient labor should be supplied dur- 
ing the heavy runs of livestock to market to 
enable processors to care for and conserve 
this food. We have reports from the North- 
west that some processors are operating at 
less than 25 per cent capacity in the face of 
heavy livestock shipments. It seems to me 
that 2,000 experienced meat men, boners, 
etc., now in the armed forces could defi- 
nitely remedy the situation. The conserva- 
tion of this product now will be highly im- 
portant in the next six months. The total 
quantity of all meat in cold storage is only 
about 136,000,000 pounds more than in 1942 
as of November,- 1943; there is about 5,300,- 
000 more pounds of lamb and mutton in cold 
storage now than one year ago, which is 
insignificant when prospects for the future 
are considered. 

(3) Army and lend-lease procurement 
should be scrutinized, and it should be defi- 
nitely determined whether their supplies are 
in line with their requirements and future 
needs. Everyone admits that our armed 
forces should and will be supplied first. 
However, it is highly important that during 
heavy marketing these supplies should be 
stored for future use by both the armed 
forces and lend-lease. Under present condi- 
tions, lamb of lower quality and mutton 
should not be placed in the channels of con- 
sumption, because of the great amount of 
other meat available, but should be boned 

and placed in freezers for future consump- 
tion. The present ‘ontrolled demand under 
the rationing system will-ndt allow this meat 
to flow normally. q = 


(4) A-complete study Should be made by 
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authorities of exactly what is contained in 
the “freezers” in this country. Undoubtedly 
there are items less essential to the war 
effort in these storage plants that could be 
used to save a more important food. If there 
is a large quantity of produce not now needed 
or that.is produced regularly throughout the 
entire year, or if there is a surplus of some 
products in cold storage, why shouldn’t these 
be removed and more essential items put in 
their place? For example, if there is too much 
butter for immediate consumption or for re- 
serves, too many eggs or whatever it may be, 
why not release some of these commodities 
now and take the amounts needed from 
current and future production? It is the con- 
sidered judgment of many people that the 
surplus of commodities reaches enormous 
proportion—and the word “commodities” in- 
cludes other things besides food. This situa- 
tion should be definitely determined and 
analyzed now. 


As stated before these are not all of 
the bottlenecks, but the proper author- 
ities could and should take definite 
action to correct those factors that are 
controllable. 

J. M. Jones 





ore Ammunition 
Promised 


COMMITTEE of western repre- 

sentatives conferred on November 
24 with Mr. Maury Maverick and five 
of his assistants from the Govern- 
mental Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board on the matter of ammuni- 
tion for predatory animal control. 
Frank A. Barrett (R), Wyoming, acted 


as chairman of the meeting. 


Mr. Maverick assured the committee 
that 2,000,000 rounds of center-fire 
ammunition under the Gabrielson.Pro- 
gram, L-286A, would be available by 
December 1, 1943, and distributed 
through the regular trade channels. In 
addition, Mr. Maverick said that 
2,000,000 rounds of center-fire ammu- 
nition would be earmarked for the 
range area for distribution before the 
end of the year. This will consist of 
1,500,000 rounds of .30-30 caliber and 
500,000 rounds of other ammunition 
suitable for coyote control. This will 
be earmarked for the Mountain States. 

Further assurance was given that 
before December 15, 1943, Mr. Maver- 
ick would request the allocation of 
copper and other critical materials 
sufficient to supply from 50 per cent 
to 60 per cent of the normal needs of 
ammunition for civilian use, and that 
he would make every effort to see that 
a sufficient supply was available in the 
range states before the spring season. 
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Texas Endorses Wool 
Purchase Plan 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, meeting in its 28th 
annual convention at Ft. Worth, 
December 7-8, 1943, asked for a con- 
tinuation of the government wool pur- 
chase program. Expecting some con- 
troversy over the matter, officials were 
surprised when only one dissenting 
vote was cast. In simple, concise 
language, the resolution said that the 
“program appears to be the most prac- 
ticable one under existing conditions 
and apparently meets with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the growers.” 
Marsh Lea, prominent Ft. Stockton 
man, was elected president of the 
association, with Ray Willoughby of 
San Angelo and Steve Stumberg of 
Sanderson, as first and second vice 
presidents. 





Lamb and Mutton in the 
Nation 5 Capital 


HAVE recently talked with the 

branch house managers and sales- 
men of firms handling lamb and mut- 
ton for civilian consumption here in 
Washington, D. C. They report that at 
this time (December 2), there is a 
fair supply of good lambs reaching the 
city. The volume is not nearly so great 
as it was two months ago and very 
little difficulty is being encountered in 
disposing of AA and A grade lambs. 


Much difficulty, however, is found 
in disposing of lower quality lambs 
and all grades of mutton. In fact, two 
of the more important branch houses 
are now receiving very little of this 
type of carcass because experience has 
taught them that under the present ra- 
tion control and abnormal supplies of 
money it is impossible to dispose of 
this type of meat in Washington. Just 
this morning one of these houses had 
returned to it 100 carcasses of the com- 
mercial grade that had been ordered 
by one of the larger chain stores. They 
are now at a loss to know what to do 
with these carcasses, because all of 
their customers are supplied. 

A very definite parallel is now de- 
veloping in commercial and utility 
beef that existed with lamb and mut- 
ton two months ago. One locker is full 


of this grade of beef and some of it has 
been there for a period of three weeks. 
The same cry is going up: “We are un- 
able to dispose of this quality of beef 
under the present controlled demand. 
The only practical way of handling 
this matter is to take the ration points 
off of this meat.” The same thing is 
true of veal in these coolers. 

One branch house has a huge quan- 
tity of lamb and mutton, all grades. 
While the AA and A grades are mov- 
ing into consumptive channels satisfac- 
torily, the commercial and utility 
grades of lamb are “sticky.”’ It is an 
impossibility to sell good grades of 
mutton at any price. Five cents a pound 
will not move it, because, as stated be- 
fore, price is a secondary factor. It 
takes just as many points to buy good 
mutton, commercial mutton, commer- 
cial lamb and utility lamb as it does 
to buy choice lamb. The supply of the 
higher grades of beef, pork and lamb is 
now sufficient to supply the controlled 
demand (ration points available), so 
the lower grades do not move into con- 
sumptive channels. 

There is little doubt that these sur- 
pluses, even though of lower grades, 
have a very definite depressing effect 
on all classes of livestock. Lend-lease 
maintains that they will take all of the 
surplus. If this is true why do these 
conditions exist? Lend-lease replies, 
“Shortage of labor, lack of freezer 
space, etc.’’ No doubt those difficulties 
exist, but the fact remains that these 
carcasses are hanging in the coolers 
in Washington—the home of ration- 
ing—and nothing is done about it. 
We are also told that the removing of 
ration-point values on lamb of lower 
quality and on mutton would not 
remedy the situation. The facts are 
that no one knows because it has 
never been tried. The consumption of 
poultry has increased tremendously, 
largely because it is point-free. It is 
difficult to get any meat in Washing- 
ton restaurants. The bill of fare is 
filled with chicken and fish. 

Men in the trade, salesmen and 
managers of the branch houses here 
in Washington, say that if ration 
points were taken off this lower grade 
meat it could be disposed of very 
easily and to the benefit of many peo- 
ple. 

We are also told that it is imprac- 
tical to have a difference in ration- 
point values between lamb and mut- 
ton. We contend, however, that it is 
economically unsound for all lamb and 


mutton to be on the same ration-poig 
level. In the first place, price is a ge. 
ondary factor under a combination 9 
controlled demand and abnormally 
high income. Therefore, point-valye 
has taken top position. The laws of 
economics recognize that quality has , 
bearing on the price of a commodity, 
If the price, ration points in this cage 
is the same for high quality lamb 4 
for lower quality lamb and mutton, 
the choice lamb is consumed and the 
lower grades of meat are left hanging 
in the coolers. That is exactly the cop. 
dition here in Washington, D. C. 

For example, let us say choice car. 
cass lamb is $26.50 per hundred. A 
good grade of mutton is $13.25 pe 
hundred. The first is just half of the 
second in price, but the ration points 
are the same. Price, without a shadow 
of doubt, does not control the demand; 
ration points control the demand. This 
being true, ration-point values should 
have the same relationship that exists 
between the price of choice lamb and 
the price of good mutton. 

The lamb producer has already 
taken his “licking” this year. The cat- 
tleman is just now beginning to take 
kis on the commercial and _ utility 
grades. Civilians are being deprived 
of meat that the Army and lend-lease 
do not apparently want and confusion 
is running rampant. 

Whether it will ever be possible 
to get this situation changed, we don't 
know, but we are going to continue 
to work on it. J. M. J. 


APAAAAMAA2 ror" 


SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


January 6-8: Montana Wool Grow- 
ers’ Meeting, Billings. 

January 11-12: Washington Wool 
Growers’ Meeting, Yakima. 

January 13-15: American National 
Livestock Convention, Denver, 
Colorado. 

January 14-15: Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers’ Meeting, The Dalles. 

January 15-22: National 
Stock Show, Denver. 

January 17-18: Idaho Wool Growers 
Meeting, Boise. 

January 20-21: Utah Wool Growers’ 
Meeting, Salt Lake City. 

January 23: American Wool Council 
Meeting Denver. 

January 24-26: National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Denver. 

February 3-4: New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Albuquerque 
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Wool Restrictions 
lifted 


IG NEWS of the month in wool 

circles was the removal of all re- 
strictions on the use of wool in the 
production of clothing, draperies and 
upholstery by amendment, on Novem- 
ber 19, of the famous General Con- 
servation Order M-73. 

From the date of its issuance, Janu- 
ary 3, 1942, this order has been vigor- 
ously opposed by the National Wool 
Growers Association and the American 
Council. With the large accumulation 
of wools in the stockpile and the con- 
tinued flow of free foreign wools to 
United States ports, the need for cur- 
tailment in the manufacture of wool 
for civilian use has not been apparent. 

In its original form, M-73 limited 
the manufacturer of worsted fabrics 
to 50 per cent of his quarterly basic 
consumption in 1941 per quarter, and 
the woolen manufacturer to 40 per 
cent. On February 25, 1942, the quar- 
terly allotments were reduced to 20 
per cent on the worsted system and to 
10 per cent on the woolen system, and 
the threat of compulsory blending was 
injected. Hard and persistent work of 
the representatives of the wool grow- 
ers’ organization prevented mandatory 
blending, but on July 1, 1942, an 
amendment to M-73 gave a bonus in 
the form of additional quantities of 
new wool if blending were done. The 
quarterly allotments for the August 
3, 1942, to January 31, 1943, period 
covered by that amendment amounted 
to 10 per cent of the worsted manu- 
facturer’s basic quarterly poundage 
and 21% per cent of that of the woolen 
manufacturer. In addition both types 
of manufacturers were given an addi- 
tional 1214 per cent of new wool to 
produce fabrics containing not more 
than 65 per cent or less than 20 per 
cent of new wool fiber. 


Relaxation of the restrictions com- 
menced on December 10, 1942, when 
worsted manufacturers were permitted 
to manufacture new wool into civilian 
fabrics at the rate of 1214 per cent 
of their quarterly basic poundage and 
given a bonus of 15 per cent for blend- 
ing. From February 1, 1943, to July 
31, 1943, the worsted manufacturer’s 
quarterly allotment was fixed at 15 per 
cent of his basic quarterly consump- 
tion and the bonus for blending was 
20 per cent. No change was made in 
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the woolen manufacturer’s quotas dur- 
ing this period. 

On June 8 of this year, the order 
was again amended to permit manu- 
facturers to use all the quotas assigned 
to them in the production of 100 per 
cent wool fabrics. And now comes 
complete release from restrictions in 
the amounts of new wool that can be 
used in the production of civilian 
goods, except that the use of finer 
grades of alpaca is restricted to mili- 
tary purposes and only carpet wool 
and mohair can be used in the manu- 
facture of floor coverings. 

While the manufacturer may use 
any amount of new wool that he 
wishes now, no unusual supplies of 
woolen apparel are expected, as he, 
too, has a manpower problem. Also, 
the garment manufacturer still has to 
contend with Order L-224, which tells 
him how to style his clothes, and some 
trade reports claim that this will hold 
manufacturers back, so they won't 
have a supply of pants without pleats 
and suits without vests, etc., on hand 
when that order is further amended 
or rescinded. However, in general, 
signs of extreme caution on the part 
of manufacturers on account of the 
probable cessation of fighting in 
Europe this coming spring are lacking, 
one trade paper says, because they 
realize that textile prices are low in 
comparison with other commodities 
and that inflation may force prices 
higher. 

One thing is definitely certain, 
however, and that is the current de- 
mand for all-wool fabrics and gar- 
ments. “The trend is definitely away 
from material containing blends of 
wool and syrthetic fibers and towards 
100 per cent wool,” the November 
12th review of the Boston wool mar- 
ket published by the War Food Ad- 
ministration says. The worth of the 
“190 per cent wool’ label in a garment 
or on a piece of goods is gradually re- 
ceiving the full comprehension of the 
consumer. 





WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
REPROCESSED AND REUSED WOOL? 


A New Jersey hat manufacturer muffed 
that question on Bob Hawke’s popular quiz 
program, “Thanks to the Yanks,” Saturday, 
October 23. He thought it was all a matter 
of dyeing. Bob Hawke straightened him out 
and his thousands of listeners will know 
now, if they didn’t before, what the terms, 
“reprocessed” and “reused”? mean when they 
see them on the label in a garment they are 
looking at. 


Flock Reduction in 
Texas 


NTERESTING highlights of the re- 

duction of Texas sheep flocks are 
given in an article by Stanley Frank, 
Standard Times (San Angelo, Texas) 
livestock editor, under an October 29 
dateline. Mr. Frank says in part: 


Even as American agricultural, economic, 
and military leaders continue to urge in- 
creased production of food and fiber, those 
closest to the livestock industry daily grow 
more certain that the nation faces drastic 
shortages of these vital necessities in 1944. 


After a summer of drought in most of the 
major range states, and with the advent of 
an almost-feedless winter close at hand, re- 
ports from Texas to Montana indicate that 
production of wool and mutton, as well as 
beef, will be lessened during the coming 
year. 

The most casual conversation with growers 
and livestock leaders in West Texas reveals 
proof of this curtailment in production. 

“The 1944 lamb crop in Crockett County 
will be cut down 25 to 50 per cent, “says 
Scott Peters, Ozona banker. “Practically 
everybody here is breeding his ewes this 
year all right, but practically everybody also 
cut down the size of his flock 25 to 50 per 
cent, taking as much load off the range 
as possible. The number of cattle being bred 
has been cut just about 50 per cent.” 

“Plenty of people in Sterling County aren’t 
even going to breed their ewes this winter,” 
J. T. Davis, ranchman and banker of Ster- 
ling City said this week. “A lot of ranchmen 
who have never done so before are running 
straight dry stuff this year, and not too many 
head to the section at that. They are afraid 
to try to lamb out a bunch of ewes without 
any feed; if it’s a hard winter, they might 
lose their lambs and their ewes, too.” 

“We haven't got more than half the sheep 
population in this section that we had last 
year,” James L. Daniel, Eden ranchman and 
banker said last night. People here have been 
shipping sheep and cattle to markets for 
months; all the aged ewes and a lot of two 
and three-year-old ewes have gone in, too. 
The same, or even more, can be said of cat- 
tle. As a result I should say there will be at 
least 25 per cent less lambs raised in Texas 
next spring.” 





Agricultural Adviser 


HH H. WILLIAMSON of Bryan, 
@ Texas, a life-long farmer and for 
eight years director of the Agricultural 
Extension Service of Texas, has been 
appointed Agricultural Relations Ad- 
viser to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, according to an announcement 


made by Administrator Bowles, on 
November 29. 








IN 


VERY year the Congress, before 
July 1, passes the appropriation 
bills to carry on the work of govern- 
ment until the next July 1. The total 
appropriations made for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1943, amounted to 104 
billion dollars, of which 97 billions was 
for carrying on the war for twelve 
months. 

As is customary as the year pro- 
ceeds, some departments find they do 
not have enough money to finish the 
year, and to meet the situation Con- 
gress is asked to pass supplemental de- 
ficiency appropriations. The first one 
of these deficiency appropriation bills 
made its appearance in the House of 
Representatives early in November. It 
is about this bill that I now write. The 
government asked for a total appro- 
priation of $1,196,000,000. After ex- 
tensive hearings and mature debate, 
the House passed the bill carrying a 
total appropriation of only 195 mil- 
lions. It is claimed that this is the 
largest reduction ever made in a meas- 
ure of that kind. 

It might be instructive to review 
some of the appropriations originally 
requested. The Department of Agricul- 
ture had asked for $15,000 to investi- 
gate the usefulness of Jeeps. It is said 
that we now have an immense number 
of Jeeps that have been in service for 
more than two years, and that most 
members of our six million soldiers 
have ridden in Jeeps or are now driv- 
ing them. They have been tried on 
land, in swamps, in the mountains, and 
on the desert sands of Asia. The sol- 
diers claim they will do anything but 
climb a tree, and they even try that. 
In view of these facts, the House re- 
fused the appropriation on the ground 
that our soldiers already knew more 
about the Jeeps than the Department 
of Agriculture could find out even if it 
had a million dollars. As one Con- 
gressman said, “If the departments 
want to test the Jeep, let them do it 
in the uniform of a private on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe.” 

Next, $10,000 was asked to move 
the Statue of one Blackstone from the 
rotunda of the law building to a point 
outside, some 200 feet distant. It seems 
this Blackstone was quite a fellow in 
his day, having been a great teacher of 
the law, hence the monument to him 
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that has stood for years and years in 
its present position. Congress refused 
the appropriation, not only because it 
was excessive, but on the theory that if 
Blackstone had been inside the build- 
ing all these years it would be detri- 
mental to his health to be moved out 
into the rain and fog of a Washington 
winter. 

Then came a request from the Na- 
tional Park Service for $25,000 to pur- 
chase some ground once owned by Pat- 
rick Henry, to be used as a memorial 
to that former citizen. Patrick Henry 
was one of the fathers of our country 
who, when making a speech about the 
British in Revolutionary days, said, 
“As for me, sir, give me liberty or 
give me death.” I always thought 
Patrick was just talking when he 
made that statement, especially in 
view of the fact that he failed 
to attend the constitutional conven- 
tion, even after appointment to do so. 
Be that as it may, Congress refused the 
appropriation on the theory that this 
was no time to waste money on monu- 
ments. 

Then came the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration asking for $6,500,000 ad- 
ditional to finish the year. The Farm 
Security Administration does not 
stand very well with Congress. One of 
its employees testified before a Con- 
gressional committee some time ago 
that it had paid the poll tax of thou- 
sands of Southern white farmers out 
of government money. This agency was 
not created by the Congress but, like 
a certain dusky hued southern girl, 
“just grew.” The debate disclosed 
that the Farm Security Administration 
now has about 2,000 county offices. It 
was given an appropriation of 20 mil- 
lion dollars July 1, and Congress felt it 
could struggle along on that until the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Then the State Department ap- 
peared asking for $45,000 to send 
nine typical Americans to North Africa 
to acquaint those people with the 
American way of life and show them 
just what a typical American is. They 
were also to tell the aborigines just 
why we are in this war. This particular 
country had been invaded last Novem- 
ber by some 350,000 American’ sol- 
diers. Congress refused the appropria- 
tion on the grounds that these Afri- 


cans were already familiar with typica) 
Americans, who were about as numer. 
ous in that section as the natives. Any. 
how, the Office of War Information 
was already sending typical Americans 
abroad, and if two different depart. 
ments sent them, they might send dif. 
ferent types and thus confuse the 
aborigines. 

But the main debate revolved 
around the request of the Office of 
War Information for 5 million add- 
tional dollars. It had been given an ap- 
propriation of 32 millions on July |, 
but was fearful of running short. This 
Office of War Information is our offi- 
cial propaganda bureau to which has 
been delegated the task of winning the 
war with words and gifts. It has had a 
checkered career. It first appeared un- 
der the name of Office of Strategic In- 
formation. The press became so criti- 
cal of its broadcasts and publications 
that in an effort to give it renewed re- 
spectability its name was changed to 
the Office of Facts and Figures and a 
new director appointed. It had the fig- 
ures, but failed to deal in facts, and 
the new director proved to be an ex- 
treme left-winger. Something had to be 
done to get a new appropriation, so 
the director was again changed and the 


name was altered to the Office of War } 


Information. Each change seems to 
have been for the worse, and anyone 
who will read the debate in Congress 
on the activities of this office will won- 
der how intelligent men could actually 
do many of the things that have been 
pulled off in this propaganda bureau. 
This office now has 4,000 employees, 
of which 480 are not citizens of the 
United States. Among the number are 
noted foreign political agitators and 
many with communist affiliations. 
Some 35 of them have been removed 
from office by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and many more are under in- 
vestigation. 

The O. W. I. has promised freedom 
from want and fear, and freedom of 
speech and religion to all the people of 
the earth including the head hunters of 
Borneo. It has sent “typical Ameri- 
cans’ to all parts of the world, even 
to England. This was a great joke to 
the British who see about as many 
Americans in London as can be seen 
in New York City. Indeed, so many 
Britishers have married Americans, 
and so many Americans have married 
Britishers, that if the ‘“h” were 
dropped from our alphabet, there 
would be no difference between the 
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races. Even Winston Churchill’s 
mother was an American. In addition 
to that we have hundreds of thousands 
of our soldiers now in or around the 
British Isles. In spite of this, however, 
the O.W.I. is now sending typical 
Americans to England to show them 
just what we are like. 

Before the arrival of a recent “‘typi- 
cal’ American, the English people ex- 
pressed concern lest they do not recog- 
nize him on landing in London. Some 
wondered how he would be dressed, 
whether he would come wearing a 
goot suit or in the regalia of an 
American cowboy—with big hat, high- 
heeled boots, six shooter and chaps. 
Others thought he would come in the 
dress of a New York money-lender 
with high hat, long, black coat and 
spats. However, after the matter was 
fully discussed, the reception commit- 
tee appointed to meet the boat was 
instructed to look for a red man dress- 
ed in a breech clout and moccasins,— 
hair decked with eagle feathers—and 
carrying a bow and arrow in one hand 
and a tomahawk in the other. That, of 
course, would be the only “typical” 
American. The lady members of the 
reception committee were advised to 
approach this “typical”? American only 
from the front, as the breech clout 
did not give complete coverage of the 
rear of the party wearing it. This 
“typical” American reached his destin- 
ation and told the English our Presi- 
dent would be elected for a fourth 
term and that nobody paid any atten- 
tion to U. S. Senators. It is only fair 
to our O.W.I. to state that this 
“typical” American received no salary 
but was paid only his traveling ex- 
penses plus $10 a day. Whether he 
was able to effect a permanent union 
between Britain and America on such 
a moderate expense account is doubt- 
ful. 

In North Africa our approach is 
different. Our O.W.I. agents in that 
territory approach a native and hand 
him a box of matches. If that does not 
convert him to the four freedoms, he 
is then given a bar of soap. If he is 
hesitant still, a can of bouillon at once 
converts him to our “way of life.”” The 
precedent for this “gift propaganda”’ 
dates away back to the days when 
America was first settled. It seems that 
the Dutch settlers who first arrived on 
Manhattan Island, the present site of 
New York City, purchased the island 
from the Indians for a few strings of 
beads. Of course, there are many 
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Americans who believe still that the 
Indians got the better of the bargain. 
Be that as it may, we are now trying 
the same plan on the natives of Africa. 
S. W. McClure. 


Public Land Hearings 


BOLISHMENT of a number of 

governmental agencies which “in- 
fringe upon the individual right of 
economic determination” was declared 
essential to the solution of public land 
problems by Senator McCarran follow- 
ing hearings conducted by the special 
subcommittee of the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys 
recently in Denver, Colorado, and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. This committee, of 
which Senator McCarran is chairman, 
has been making a study of the public 
land problem during the past three 
years and the Senator’s statement is 
based on testimony given at various 
hearings in the West during that 
period. 





Governmental agencies were severe- 
ly criticized by stockmen at the Den- 
ver hearing (November 15 and 16), 
particularly the Soil Conservation 
Service, with which Colorado stock- 
men charged they were forced to co- 
operate or “be starved out.’”’ In some 
areas, testimony showed the actual 
moving out had already commenced. 
' Stockmen also complained of a 
double payment of grazing fees, the 
first to owners of mining claims and 
the second to the Grazing Service, 
which does not recognize the right of 
mining claim owners to control or sell 
grazing privileges. 

There was also a round of debate 
on the revised Johnson bill, which 
which would give legal status to forest 
advisory boards, at the Denver hear- 
ing. Kenneth Reid, executive secretary 
of the Isaac Walton League, Chicago, 
talked against the measure, asserting 
that the Forest Service had done a 
good job and there was no need to 
“practically turn the forests over to 
the permittees.” Conceding that the 
forest grazing had improved materially 
under Forest Service management, 
J. S. Hofmann, president of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association, and 
Floyd Beach, a rancher from the Un- 
compahgre Valley, contended that 
stockmen, through cooperation and 
suggestions based on years of practical 
experience, had given beneficial assist- 


ance to the Forest Service and that it 
was right that the advisory boards 
should be given legal recognition. 

Colorado state game officials intro- ~ 
duced statistics to show improvement 
in the handling of the game problem 
and no need for the passage of Senate 
Bill 1152, which proposes expansion 
of wildlife control by the federal gov- 
ernment. (The Record Stockman, pub- 
lished in Denver following the public 
land hearing, stated Senator McCarran 
had announced that S. 1152 would he 
withdrawn immediately.) 

The withdrawal of three million 
acres of land in Grand and San Juan 
counties (Utah) where there are large 
deposits of magnesium and potash, 
was the main matter under investiga- 
tion at the subcommittee’s Salt Lake 
hearing on November 19. Here there 
werenotonly protests against the with- 
drawal but implications that powerful 
influences had been at work to prevent 
the development of the mineral de- 
posits. Stockmen were interested in 
the effects the withdrawal would have 
on the Taylor Grazing Act, and 
Thomas C. Havell, assistant commis- 
sioner of the United States Land Of- 
fice, conceded that it would prevent 
the exchange of lands to group hold- 
ings. While Mr. Havell assured stock- 
men that the order would in no way 
affect grazing, many witnesses pointed 
out that supplemental orders could 
very quickly wipe out the grazing in 
the area. 

Repeal of the Antiquities Act was 

advocated by Gus P. Backman, man- 
ager of the Mountain States Associa- 
tion, and F. P. Champ of Logan, a 
director of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. They favored enactment of 
legislation that would permit executive 
withdrawals only to meet emergencies 
and until Congress can act. 
- Both Chairman McCarran and Sen- 
ator Abe Murdock (Utah), a commit- 
tee member, were emphatic in their 
statements that it would be necessary 
to create public pressure against the 
acts providing authority for executive 
withdrawals in order to secure their: 
repeal. 





ARGENTINE SANITARY PROGRAM 


Argentine, according to a report in the 
September California Cattleman, is making 
plans to spend $1,500,000 in an effort to 
eradicate foot-and-mouth disease from its 
herds. The California Cattleman wonders if 
this program is not being undertaken to 
give that country some sort of a basis for 
saying that the disease has been cleared up. 
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ONVENTION time is here again! 
The California Wool Growers 
Association held its annual meeting 
November 18 and 19 (report is in this 
issue); the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association is meeting this 
week (December 7 and 8) at Fort 
Worth; and the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association is holding 
its war conference at Belle Fourche 
December 10 and 11. 

The series of winter conventions 
will open again on January 6 when the 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
will be meeting at Billings. The Wash- 
ington Wool Growers will meet at 
Yakima on January 11 and 12, fol- 
lowed by the Oregon meeting on the 
14th and 15th at The Dalles. The Idaho 
sessions are scheduled for the 17th and 
18th at Boise, while the Utah Wool 
Growers will meet in Salt Lake City on 
January 20 and 21; and the round of 
conventions will close with the meeting 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in Denver on January 24, 25, and 
26. On the day preceding the opening 
of the National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention—that is Sunday, January 23— 
the annual meeting of the American 
Wool Council will be held, also in 
Denver. 

Transportation, weather, and other 
matters permitting, wool growers will 
naturally wish to attend their state 
and national conventions, for with the 
new type of gathering—the streamlined 
business meeting made necessary by 
war emergencies — individual wool 
growers have opportunity to discuss 
with fullest freedom the problems af- 
fecting their industry and shape the 
platforms and programs that their or- 
ganization is to attempt to carry out 
during the coming year. While sheep- 
men have been able to get much valu- 
able information at the old-style con- 
ventions when the program was made 
up almost entirely of formal addresses, 
not sufficient time was allowed for 
open discussion. 

President Winder and Secretary 
Jones have shaped up a program for 
the 79th annual national meeting that 
should meet with the approval of wool 
growers everywhere. Main topics, of 
course, will be wool and lamb. For both 
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of these subjects government officials 
and members of allied industries have 
been asked to sit as a discussion 
panel. In this manner all sides of the 
important problems affecting the sheep 
industry will be presented and indi- 
vidual sheepmen will have an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and have them 
answered in so far as it is possible. 
The wool discussion will come Mon- 
day afternoon, January 24, under the 
direction of R. C. Rich, former presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers 
Association and present head of the 
American Wool Council. Invited to sit 
on the discussion panel for that session 
are Grover B. Hill, War Food Admin- 
istration; Lawrence Myers, Commodity 
Credit Corporation; Dr. Herbert Woll- 
ner, U. S. Treasury Department; War- 
ner Buck, Wool Section, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; C. J. Fawceit, 
National Wool Marketing Corporation; 
George L. Anderson, Boston Wool 
Trade Association; and F. E. Atker- 
man, American Wool Council. While 
acceptances have not been received 


Denver, Site of the 1944 National Convention 


from all of these men, we have assur- 
ance that the major part of them will 
attend. 

Of course, the Government Wool 
Purchase Program will occupy a great 
part of that meeting, but there will 
also be great interest in the discussion 
of wool appraisal methods. The actual 
tesing of individual wool clips for 
shrinkage has been an “achievement 
devoutly to be wished for,’’ according 
to the majority of wool growers, and 
much experimental work has been 
done during the past few years by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
trying to improve the methods of ar- 
riving at the shrinkage of individual 
clips. During the past year especially, 
the core sampling method has been 
under test for use with domestic wools. 
In this system—long in use in apprais- 
ing baled foreign wools—samples of 
original bag wools are taken by boring 
into the bale arid pulling out the sam- 
ple—just as the groceryman used to 
test the ripeness of a watermelon—- 
which is then tested. The results of 
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this work up to the present wil] be 
nted at the wool session of the 
National Wool Growers’ Convention. 

The acute feed situation will be tied 
in with the discussion of lamb market- 
ing affairs Tuesday, January 25, at 
which time H. J. Devereaux, secretary 
of the Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, will guide the 
discussion. As members of the panel 
for this session, ‘the following have 
been. asked: Harry Reed, War Food 
Administration; J. F. Brownlee, Office 
o Price Administration; John Jirdon, 
president, Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
feeders Assn.; P. O. Wilson, secretary, 
National Livestock Marketing Assn.; 
Paul C. Smith, vice president, Swift 
and Company; F. S. Boice, American 
National Livestock Assn.; Rilea W. 
Doe, vice president, Safeway Stores, 
Inc.; and E. L. Potter, chief, Division 
of Agricultural Economics, Oregon 
State College. 

Naturally it is the hope of everyone 
conriected with the livestock industry 
that the feed situation will have been 
deared up and that sufficient supplies 
will have been distributed to safeguard 
the life and health of the herds and 
flocks. There will be much, however, to 
discuss in connection with lamb mar- 
keting affairs as in relation to the gen- 
eral livestock picture at present and in 
the postwar era. 


The labor problem will come up for 
discussion in the afternoon meeting on 
the second day, January 25, as the 
difficulties in obtaining and keeping 
efficient ranch help are increasing, re- 
ports from the range country indicate. 
At that session also sheepmen will be 
asked to report on the situation in 
their localities on ammunition, mach- 
inery and equipment, trucks and trans- 
portation and predatory animals. Un- 
usual losses through coyote depreda- 
tion are reported from all sections of 
the range country, and sheepmen are 
anxious to have relief from such losses, 
so predator control will be thrashed 
out fully. Jar-es A. Hooper, secretary 
of the Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, has been asked to serve as leader 
of the discussion of the predatory ani- 
mal question, while H. K. Fawcett of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation has been invited to handle 
the discussion of equipment and trans- 
portation problems, and W. P. Wing, 
secretary of the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association, will do the same in 
connection with ammunition and labor. 

Grazing questions will be discussed 
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on Wednesday morning, January 26, 
when Vice President Hoke will pre- 
side. At that session also committee re- 
ports will be presented for convention 
action and officers will be elected for 
the coming year. 

The convention will be opened Mon- 
day morning, January 24, by the post- 
ing of the colors and pledge of allegi- 
ance to the flag. The President’s and 
Secretary’s reports will be given then, 
and also that of J. B. Wilson as chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee. 
Although details of convention enter- 
tainment have not been furnished the 
office of the National Association yet, 


‘Colorado wool growers are known for 


the high quality of their hospitality. 
Sheepmen’s gatherings, however, do 
not require much in the way of formal 
entertainment, for there is much of 
real social value in the renewal of old 
friendships between men of various 
parts of the sheep growing area. 


rv 


If you have not already made your 
hotel reservations it is suggested -that 
you do so. Just fill out and send the 
card shown below to “Ike” Walton, 
Chairman, Reservations Committee, 
1622. Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 
The list of hotels with their rates is 
printed below: 


DENVER HOTELS 


Rates 
Single Double 
Shirley Savoy $1.50 up $4.50 up 
(Headquarters Hotel) 


Cosmopolitan Hotel.. 3.30 up 
Brown Palace Hotel... 3.30 up 


5.50 up 
5.50 up 
4.00 up 
4.00 up 
3.50 up 
3.00 up 
5.00 up 
3.00 up 
4.00 up 


Argonaut Hotel 
Sears Hotel 
Colorado Hotel 





Dear Mr. Walton: 


Please reserve 





Wann 
dd 





National Convention Headquarters 
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WESTERN RANGE REPORT 
DECEMBER 1, 1943 

The supply of feed on western ranges 
and pastures according to the December 1, 
1943, report of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, is generally fair to 
good, with poor short feed in Oklahoma 
and parts of the Southwest. Dry conditions 
during the latter half of 1943 have reduced 
the condition of range feed east of the 
main range. The decline in the reported 
condition of range feed from July to De- 
cember has been the greatest in any year 
except in 1934. Soil moisture is generally 
very short in the central and southern great 
plains and the Southwest. Mild open 
weather during November permitted full use 
of range, pasture and field feeds and 
helped to conserve the somewhat short sup- 
ply of hay and other feeds. 

Range feed is good and open in Montana, 
the Dakotas, and western Nebraska. Eastern 
Wyoming, eastern Colorado, and western 
Kansas have a fair to good supply of well- 
cured range feed. Oklahoma has poor short 
pastures and limited supplies of other 
feeds. Texas has only fair feed in the 
central, northern, and western sections, with 
good feed in the south and east. New Mexico 
and Arizona have a short supply of dry 
range feed and some shortage of stock 
water. Range feeds are fairly good in 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Nevada 
where grazing conditions were improved 
by fall moisture. Range feed in Utah is 
fair to good, with short desert feed. 
Range feed is short and it is dry in central 
and south-central Wyoming and along the 
west side of Colorado. Generally, the feed 
on western ranges is short but well cured 
and needs moisture to soften the feed and 
supply stock water. Hay and other feeds are 
not too plentiful and reports from stock- 
men indicate a strong and urgent demand 
for high protein feeds, with only a very 
limited amount arriving. Severe weather 
conditions will necessitate considerable need 
for supplemental feeds in many range areas. 


Wyoming 

Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
being cool but not cold in the first and 
last weeks, and mild the rest of the 
month. Precipitation occurred in bene- 
ficial amounts during the first week or 
so, but the rest of the month was quite 
dry. As a consequence stock water is 
scarce in eastern sections, but locally 
heavy snows in the mountains have 
sent more water down some of the 
streams. Mild weather has favored 
livestock, and little or no feeding has 
been done. It has been too dry for 
plowing and seeding. 
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tN I The Range Country 


South Dakota 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
though somewhat colder than normal 
early in the month. Precipitation was 
ample, with good snowfalls over most 
of the state, to moisten the unfrozen 
soils. There was some snow, drifting 
from strong winds, and resulting in- 
clémency for livestock. Corn. harvest- 
ing was almost completed,; though 
hampered by weather and wet fields. 
Some feed is being hauled to livestock, 
though most animals are grazing in 
the open fields, in good condition gen- 
erally. 


Hot Springs, Fall River County 

We have had very good weather and 
feed conditions during November. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling from 
$12 to $15, and we have obtained some 
18 per cent protein “Gold Meal” cubes 
at $60 per ton. 

More ewe lambs will be carried 
over this fall because of low prices, 
and there will probably be more ewes 
bred also. Market on both ewes and 
lambs is very low. The going price on 
fine-wool yearling ewes is $10, and on 
crossbred, whiteface yearling ewes, $8 
(November 22). 

Sheepmen are not having much 
trouble getting herders or other help. 

I think sheepmen could improve 
lamb marketing conditions by coordi- 
nated efforts and cooperation among 
themselves. The market should not be 
controlled by speculators or traders. 

First National Bank 
Maurine, Meade County 

I have received your letter of No- 
vember 19 and note the information 
on ceilings, subsidies, ammunition, 
feeds, coyotes, etc. 

I think the only cure that will bring 
action and rid Washington of much 
confusion will be a housecleaning of 
bureaucrats and government parasites. 
The. interference with everything, 
“whether pertaining to the war effort 
or not,” is like a cancer and is about 
to entirely destroy the American way 
of life. 

I think the National Association is 
doing a good work; keep up the fight. 

Roy E. Haines 





Montana 


Temperatures were mostly mild, be- 
ing above normal much of the time, 
with no cold snaps. Rains and snows 
were light and unimportant, more be- 
ing needed pretty generally. Snow and 
colder weather retarded field work in 
the last week, but there was enough 
moisture to help. Most ranges and pas- 
tures are still furnishing good feed, 
and livestock continue in good condi- 
tion for the season. Winter wheat is 
spotty in north and central counties on 
account of previous dry weather. 


White Sulphur Springs, 
Meagher County 


Range conditions from October 1 to 
date (November 6) have been very 
good, about the same as in the two 
previous years. The winter range 
should be good. Concentrated feed is 
available. Alfalfa hay in the stack is 
bringing from $12.50 to $15. ° 

We sold our lambs at home. The 
feeder lambs went at 121% cents, and 
blackface ewe lambs at 14 cents. Fine- 
wool yearling ewes bring $10 a head, 
and crossbred ewe lambs (whiteface), 
about the same price. There will be 
fewer ewe lambs carried over this fall, 
most of them being shipped on: ac- 
count of the shortage of help. I believe 
about the same number of ewes have 
been bred this year as last. 

Our wool has not been appraised 
yet and we are getting disgusted. .We 
have been able to get enough herders. 
The coyote situation is bad, though. 
We lost at least 10 per cent of our 
lamb crop by coyotes killing them. We 
do not have sufficient ammunition. 


H. J. Berg 


Winnett, Petroleum County 


The weather during November has 
been very favorable for livestock and 
feed on the winter ranges is good. 
There may not be quite so much, but 


_ it is of better quality. Stacked alfalfa 


hay is $10 per ton and we have pur- 
chased some concentrates at $52 a ton. 
~ Fine-wool yearling ewes and cross- 
bred, whiteface yearling ewes are go- 
ing at about $10. Sheepmen did not 
keep so many ewe lambs this fall and 
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are not breeding quite so many ewes, 
on account of labor trouble, coyotes, 
and shortage of concentrates. We 
have had no trouble getting herders, 
but ranch help is very scarce, and 
those you get are not worth their 
board. 

I think that regulating prices of 
lambs, wool, labor, concentrates, and 
food during the war and for a reason- 
able length of time after will help as 
much as anything to stabilize the mar- 
kets. 

Wayne Bratten 


Ridgeway, Carter County 


From the best information that is 
possible to get no high protein feed 
has arrived in these parts so far and 
no one seems to know anything about 
it (December 3). I have consulted 
some of the dealers, bankers, and some 
growers on this and the answer seems 
to be the same in all cases. However, 
one dealer did tell me they got notice 
that the Belle Fourche area was 
booked for six cars of meal, which he 
refused, as we cannot use meal at all 
in range operations. We just have to 
have pellets. 

The corn situation is bad now again 
since they talked of raising the ceiling. 
Corn was coming in fairly well some 
time ago but since they talked of 
changing the ceiling it seems to have 
stopped the shipments. It is a shame 
for the government to delay such 
things as this when most of this feed 
has to be hauled over land a good 
many miles from a rail head, espe- 
cially when trucks are so hard to hire 
and when winter might set in any time 
and snow the roads in and the stock, 
too. 

The ammunition situation has not 
been in order at all for 1943 and if we 
are going to get some it will be appre- 
ciated I am sure. 

One of the worst difficulties in 
southeastern Montana is the truck 
transportation problem. It may be the 
same in other places—I doubt if it is 
any worse—and if we don’t get a few 
new machines and more repairs for 
our old ones we are going to be at a 
standstill another year. The demand 
has risen for this kind of transporta- 
tion because of the shortage of labor. 

Sheep numbers are being cut down 
in some of these parts, and if some of 
these obstacles we are faced with at 
present are not done away with, more 
of them will go as fast as they can be 
disposed of. 
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The stock are in good condition and 
the weather is warm and every day of 
this kind shortens the winter. 

The coyote situation is very bad and 
seems to be getting worse and not 
very much help in sight to fight them. 
I don’t believe there is a wool grower 
living in a coyote infested country that 
would agree to the O.P.A. placing a 
ceiling on coyote pelts. They would 
agree to placing a floor price on them. 

Irvin B. Richards, President, 
Carter County Wool Growers 
WANA aan ainnnrNard 

The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished for this depart- 
ment by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon re- 
ports and publications for the month 
of November. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communcations from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 


Idaho 


Comparatively mild, pleasant 
weather prevailed most of the month, 
with enough rain to keep soils moist, 
and vegetation growing in the lower 
country. Tuber harvests are well along, 
and plowing has been active, while 
winter grains are in good condition. 
Pastures and lower ranges are furnish- 
ing some feed, and livestock continue 
in good condition. 


Idaho Falls, Bonneville County 


The first part of November was dry, 
but it is storming now (November 23). 
Feed on the winter range is short, not 
nearly so good as a year or two ago. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling at 
$16 to $20. We purchased 400 sacks of 
yellow corn No. 2 at $2.75 per sack, 
delivered Idaho Falls. 

The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall is 50 per cent less than a 
year ago. There will be some reduc- 
tions in the number of ewes bred. 
Some are selling out. Most everyone is 
culling down quite close. Fine-wool 
yearling ewes are bringing $11 per 
head; whitefaced crossbreds, $12 to 
$13. 


We 
herders. 


I think that we sheepmen could 
help marketing conditions by not 
dumping unfinished lambs during the 
heavy run and the government should 
check on the packers so they don’t 
take unfair advantage of the producer 
without passing the lower price to the 
consumer. 


have trouble getting good 


Parley Orme 


Pocatello, Bannock County 


Faced with $20 hay and insufficient 
and inefficient labor, reduction of 
Idaho flocks this year will come close 
to 20 per cent. Sheepmen are also con- 
cerned about wool prices in the coming 
years and are having heavy losses 
through coyote killings. It seems to 
me that this coyote situation is so 
critical that it requires immediate 
attention. With a three-million-dollar 
appropriation by the government—a 
small item when compared. to other 
governmental expenditures—the pred- 
atory animal problem could be solved 
once and for all, and a future shortage 
in lamb and wool supplies warded off. 

Carl Rudeen 


Washington 


Temperatures were about at the 
usual levels, with several warm days 
and a few cool nights, mostly favorable 


for livestock interests. Rains were 
moderately heavy in places, but were 
not frequent, though all sections have 
had enough moisture. As a result pas- 
turage has continued fairly good, much 
of it still being available. Livestock 
are generally in good condition. Fall 
wheat is making some growth, but is 
still short. Many cattle are being mar- 
keted. 


Oregon 


Seasonable temperatures occurred, 
with many warm, pleasant days, and 
also with several frosty or freezing 
nights, though not very unfavorable. 
Rains were rather heavy at times in 
the western portion, with some light 
to moderate precipitation over the 
eastern portion. The growth of wheat 
has been good, but grass has not grown 
so rapidly. Livestock feeding has 
steadily increased, and cattle and 
sheep have held up well, being in fairly 
good condition. 
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California 

Mild weather prevailed, favorable 
for livestockmen. Rains fell in the first 
and third weeks, beneficial to ranges 
and pastures of the northwestern por- 
tion, and somewhat beneficial in the 
interior valleys and farther east and 
south. Pastures are poor in southern 
districts where there has been no rain, 
and more rain would help over most 
northern sections. Livestock are in 
fair to good condition, with none too 
good an outlook for the immediate fu- 


Nevada 


Cool weather at the beginning was 
followed by milder weather as the 
month progressed. Light scattered 
showers, with some snow in the moun- 
tains, occurred over the northern por- 
tion. A few lambs and cattle have 
been placed in feeding lots. Some sheep 
are still moving to winter range areas. 
Range forage is reported good, and 
most sheep and cattle are in good 
shape. Crop harvests are practically 
completed. 

Battle Mountain, Lander County 

As this is my first letter to the Wool 
Grower, I must tell you that I do enjoy 
reading and have benefited by the 
magazine. 

We have had rain and freezing 
nights during November, although, as 
a whole we have had very fair fall 
weather, and the range in general is 
in excellent condition (November 22). 
The only drawback is lack of snow to 
start on the trail for winter. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling at 
$20 per ton. We have been able to ob- 
tain sheep pellets at $57. 

Breeding bands are smaller this 
year and fewer replacement ewe lambs 
have been kept this fall. Labor is the 
primary cause for this reduction. Our 
problem is to find hired help, espe- 
cially herders. We all hope that some- 
thing will be done, as the seriousness 
of the situation is going to be acute if 
we don’t get some relief by next 
March. 

Coyotes are very numerous and 
daring. It is impossible to get ammuni- 
tion, and we have no men to trap 
them; so they increase very fast, mak- 
ing it hard to herd. 


Tony Herrera Co. 
Utah 


EASONABLE- temperatures pre- 
vailed, with no unfavorable ex- 
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tremes, but precipitation has been 
comparatively light. Livestock have 
done fairly well, being in about aver-' 
age condition. Light feeding has begun 
locally. Spots of measurable snow were 
favorable for range utilization. Streams 
are holding up rather well, affording 
drink for livestock. Fall grains look 
well. Some ranges were still unoccu- 
pied for the want of moisture. 


Cedar City, Iron County 


The weather has been very good 
during November and feed conditions 
on the winter range are good (Novem- 
ber 22). I have tried every possible 
source and can get no conceritrates 
carrying high protein content, and 
alfalfa hay in the stack is costing $20 
to $25 a ton. 

There has been some liquidation— 
5 per cent fewer ewes were bred—here 
due to labor conditions and govern- 
ment regulations. Most of us are find- 
ing it next to impossible to get ranch 
help and herders, and the labor short- 
age is becoming more acute. From $10 
to $11.50 is being paid for fine wool 
yearling ewes and from $11 to $12 for 
whitefaced crossbreds. 

I dislike the government or any of 
its agencies having anything to do 
with private industry and am opposed 
to their attempt to install a planned 
economy. However, since the govern- 
ment is in the wool business, I see no 
other way to handle the 1944 clip 
than to ask that it be taken over in a 
similar manner in which the 1943 clip 
was handled, which was far from 
satisfactory. 

We should demand a higher price in 
view of increased costs of production. 
It should be as evident, by now, to the 
great humanitarians in Washington as 
it is to us that while some prices may 
be controlled, costs of production can- 
not, and that we may pass all the laws 
and regulations we wish to help some 
minority group, but by doing it we will 
only hurt a far greater number, and in 
the end the law of supply and demand 
will prevail. 

The administration’s drive for subsi- 
dies is evidence that agriculture is not 
getting costs of production; else there 
would be no excuse for support pay- 
ments. I am sure we do not want price 
supports. All we ask is a price for the 
things we produce that will pay the 
cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. : 

Generally there is only one time to 
market livestock, and that is when‘the 





feed you have is harvested. The feed 
produced on the lands any livestock 
man owns and controls is in reality 
the only commodity he has for sale, 
We only use livestock to harvest that 
crop because it is the most economical 
and, in most cases, the only way it can 
be harvested. Now because of climatic 
and seasonal conditions—which we can 
do little or nothing about—most of the 
feed on our range is gone at about the 
same time and, consequently, most of 
the lambs must be moved at about the 
same time. Therefore, it is an indi- 
vidual problem for all of us to plan to 
market ahead of the rush or to pro- 
duce supplementary feeds to hold back 
on in order to market after the heavy 
runs. This can be done in a small way 
only. 

As everyone knows who is at all 
informed on the subject, the recent 
debacle in the livestock markets was 
caused by the many government regu- 
lations: “planned economy,” so-called 
subsidies, meat price rollbacks in the 
face of advanced ceilings on feeds and 
the shortage of feeds, brought about 
by sometimes ill-advised encourage- 
ment to grow other crops by the gov- 
ernment agencies, and the very poorly 
manipulated point-rationing system. It 
should be evident that a free economy 
can no more exist half planned or con- 
trolled and half free, than our nation 
could exist half slave and half free. 


Douglas Clark 
Colorado 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
with no unfavorable extremes, though 
the last week was rather cold. Precipi- 
tation occurred occasionally, and in 
light amounts, leaving much of the 
lower country in need of moisture. 
Snow lately was beneficial to winter 
range areas, and livestock are gen- 
erally in good condition for the winter. 
Winter grains need moisture. 


Carbondale, Garfield County 


We have had fine weather through 
most of November but feed on the 
winter ranges is a little shorter than 
usual (December 1). 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling at 
$13.50. We have been able to obtain 
some concentrates, 23 per cent check- 
ers, at $66.50. 

The going price on fine-wool year- 
ling ewes is $11 to $13 and on white- 
face crossbreds, $12.50 to $14. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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S might well be called another 
drought map, for about 95 per 
cent of the area covered by it has had 
deficient moisture during the autumn 
months, and about 90 per cent of it 
has been dry for six successive months. 
More than 80 per cent of the area has 
been drier than normal for nine suc- 
wessive months, and some of it has 
been dry for a year. About one-third 
of the area represented has had less 
than half the normal storms during the 
last three months, which as a whole, 
leaves the western states in rather un- 
favorable condition, some of them be- 
ing more or less critically dry. 
November was exceptionally dry 
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everywhere, only extreme western 
Texas and a spot in northeastern 
Wyoming having had amounts of rain 
slightly in excess of normal, too late to 
be of much benefit. October was spot- 
ty, being wetter than normal in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, northern Nevada, 
northern Utah, northern Arizona and 
northern Montana, Idaho, and the 
western portions of South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. September was 
another exceptionally dry month, 
when rains might have helped autumn 
forage, only Arizona having had rains 
in excess of the normal values. 
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PRECIPITATION ON WESTERN LIVESTOCK 
RANGES WITH DEPARTURES FROM 
NORMAL DURING SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER, 1943. 
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: l 14, historical facts presented in this 

story came very largely from an ar- 
ticle that appeared just twenty years 
ago in the Scientific Monthly. It is 
called “Food Control During Forty-six 
Centuries.” It was written by Mary 
G. Lacy. 

The present administration of this 
country has played around with food 
control more than all its predecessors 
put together. A few years ago the 
economists who were running the 
country (and in collaboration with the 
lawyers are still running it) were 
burying pigs, sheep and cattle to cre- 
ate a scarcity and thus hike the price. 
Then came processing taxes, war, 
scarcity of everything, price ceilings, 
rollbacks, etc., ad infinitum. Every 
move on the part of the administration 
has been calculated to interfere more 
or less with supply and demand and 
thus affect the price one way or the 
other. 

It is only human to think that most 
of the bright ideas of our generation 
are conceived by ourselves. We are in- 
clined to pity our parents for having 
had to live so long without the benefit 
of our sage counsel and advice. Our 
own children feel the same way about 
us. It is natural; there is no cure for 
it. No doubt many of us, perhaps most 
of us, have looked on this food control 
business as something quite new. We 
didn’t have such a thing fifteen years 
ago and now we do have it. It must be 
a very original idea conceived by these 
New Dealers. HOWEVER: 

An inscription on an Egyptian tomb 
shows that a fellow named Henku was 
“lord and overseer of southern grain” 
in his district. The tomb dates back to 
about 2830 B.C. or something over 
4773 years ago. 

Joseph, about 1700 B.C., was a kind 
of agricultural commissioner for Pha- 
raoh. He collected 20 per cent of the 
crops in good years and stored them 
just like a wool grower lays in hay for 
the winter. Meanwhile the Egyptians 
went along gaily, saying nothing. 
When famine struck the country, they 
had to go to Joseph for something to 
eat. He sold it to them at a price, and 
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when they had no more money he took 
over their cattle, slaves, and then their 
farms in exchange for grain. Later he 
became a big shot by giving the land 
back to them. It would seem that Jo- 
seph had the first well-advertised 
scheme for the ever-normal granary. 

The Chinese long ago did a little 
New Dealing on their own. In fact 
about three thousand years ago the 
superintendent of grain collected sta- 
tistics through his crop reporting 
service and determined the amount of 
food to be collected or issued. About 
this time one of the Chinese agricul- 
tural leaders said something that all of 
us might well memorize. He said if the 
price of grain is too high it hurts the 
consumers; if too low it hurts the 
farmers. The bad results of a high 
price and a low price are the same. 

In Greece, some 400 years before 
Christ, the Athenians had to import 
about half their grain, and a knowl- 
edge of the grain business was an es- 
sential quality of statesmanship. These 
old Greeks tried their best to stop 
speculation by regulating the amount 
of grain that could be bought at one 
time (so much to a customer) and the 
profit (4 cents a bushel). But the 
speculators weren’t stopped at all. In 
times of scarcity they rigged up the 
niftiest little black markets you ever 
heard of and knocked off profits of 
two bits a bushel instead of four cents. 
An orator named Lysias delivered a 
spech in 387 B.C. in which he ex- 
pressed his opinion of the grain dealers 
in Athens. He didn’t care much for 
them because, he said, ““when you hap- 
pen to be most in want of grain, they 
grab it and are unwilling to sell, and 
you may be well satisfied to buy from 
them at any price whatever.” 

Some seven hundred years after the 
Greeks had failed to control prices the 
Romans tried it. It seems that prices 
shot skyward so high that the em- 
peror, Diocletian, cut loose with an 
edict to stop speculation. In the year 
301 A.D. he fixed the prices of beef, 
grain, eggs, clothing, and a lot of other 
stuff. And he didn’t mean maybe. He 
prescribed the death penalty for any- 
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one who disposed of his goods a 
higher prices. When a violator was 
caught old Di would call up the ep. 
gineer of the royal guillotine and ¢glj 
him to turn on steam and prepare for 
business. With over seven hundred dif. 
ferent items specifically controlled in 
price, wages fixed, even the salaries of 
physicians prescribed, and headsmen 
to enforce the edict, you would think 
Diocletian’s O.P.A. might work. But a 






















local historian who told about it 13 Stat 
years later, said the law “brought a mer 
general dearth upon the empire. . .. Jim 
There was also much bloodshed upon § j,i 
very slight and trifling accounts! and § iy 
the people brought provisions no more age’ 
to markets, since they could not get a adn 
reasonable price for them; and this in- par 
creased the dearth so much that at last § no, 
after many had died, the law itself $y. 
was laid aside.” Sixty years later the 9 4, 
Emperor Julian made a similar effort 940, 
to control prices, and with similar re- 9 4... 
sults. be 

England first tried to regulate the § 4 
price of bread in 1202. In characteristic § 4, 
British fashion, they let the law stand §,,, 
for six hundred years before repealing § ,y, 
it in the interest of public welfare. The § y, 
law failed in its purpose. a 

One of the most interesting exam- 9, 
ples of price control concerns two dif- § 
ferent famines in Bengal Province in §y, 





India. In the first one, in 1770, the 
government set up a grain monopoly 
in order to prevent profiteering on the 
nine months’ supply of food on hand. 
With no incentive to save food on ac- 
count of high prices, and no incentive 
for private enterprise to bring in any- 
thing from the outside and store it for 
resale at a profit, a third of the popula- 
tion died of starvation. When the next 
famine came along in 1866 the govern- 
ment took just the opposite course. 
Speculation was encouraged and great 
numbers of men went into the busi- 
ness. The government published infor- 
mation on where to buy grain cheap- 
est and where to.sell it highest. Thus 
food was bought from the districts best 
able to sell it and carried to the dis- 
tricts most in need of it. It is a lesson 
in the blessings of private enterprise. 
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At various times between 1633 and 
1779 Colonial United States tried to 
gntrol prices of food but every at- 
jempt failed. 

The researcher who dug up from the 
gages of history the facts outlined in 
this little story wrote an interesting 
gammary in which it was concluded: 
« ., in attempting to ease the burdens 
of the people in a time of high prices 
ly artificially setting a limit to them, 
the people are not relieved but only 
exchange one set of ills for another 
which is greater.’”’ The greatest of these 
ils are (1) withholding goods from the 
market; (2) division of the people 
into two hostile camps, only one of 
which considers the government acts 
in its interest; and (3) the practical 
difficulties of enforcement. 

The wool growers of the United 
States are now enmeshed in govern- 
mental control of the prices of both 
lambs and wool. There is already a di- 
vision of the people into two hostile 
camps, and even the government 
agencies themselves would probably 
admit that their efforts have been only 
partially effective. Regardless of the 
merits of the argument on either side, 
there is one thing on which all live- 
stock men will readily agree: produc- 
tion, transportation, marketing, and 
distribution of animal products should 
be handed back to private enterprise 
at the earliest possible moment. Only 
through private enterprise can supply 
and demand maintain the normal bal- 
ance which seems to be essential to the 
welfare of man. Successful interference 
with supply and demand of food prod- 
ucts has not yet been accomplished 
although the trial period covers four 
thousand eight hundred years. 


Wool Chief Resigns 


oe M. COON, chief of the Wool 
Division in the Livestock and Meats 
Branch of Food Distribution Admin- 
istration, has resigned to enter the 
commercial field, the War Food Ad- 
ministration reported on November 
25. Mr. Coon has been chief of the 
Wool Division since July, 1942, and 
promoted the division’s wool shrink- 
age project during that time. Before 
holding this position he was with the 
research and service division of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Prior to 
that he served as field representative 
of the Pacific Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 
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The Vitamin Racket 


R. STARE, an eminent expert on 

nutrition, recently told a New 
York medical meeting that the “vita- 
min business” has become a racket. 
Due to the fact that vitamins can now 
be isolated from food stuffs, manu- 
facturing firms have indulged in an 
advertising campaign that has led the 
public to believe that vitamins are a 
cure-all for whatever ails them. The 
government food experts and over- 
staffed nutrition departments in many 
colleges are helping to spread the 
propaganda. Vitamins are now lettered 
from A to Z and, having exhausted 
the alphabet, they have started using 
a number after the letter, as B-1. 

There are vitamins guaranteed to 
cure everything from ingrowing toe- 
nails to varicose veins. If one has bow 
legs from whatever cause, Vitamin D 
will straighten them as straight as a 
telephone pole; or if one’s hair has 
turned gray at the age of 90 to 95, 
then Vitamin B Complex will return 
the black lustre of school-girl days. For 
that tired feeling that affected the 
W.P.A. workers, Vitamin D gives the 
best results; but where the feeling 
persists, if A is given along with D, 
vim, vigor and stamina become pro- 
nounced and the worker is apt to 
break his shovel handle. Vitamins have 
replaced such old standbys as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla; Lydia Pinkhams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, and Williams’ 
Foot Powder for tired and aching feet. 

It has been announced officially that 
beginning on a certain date the govern- 
ment requires that all bakers add 
vitamins to all bread. So if you see 
your neighbor who is ordinarily slow 
and deliberate in his movements, act- 
ing young or boyish you will know 
he has had some vitamin bread. Indeed 
families without children need not be 
surprised if infants start arriving, for 
certain vitamins are. said to produce 
just such results. This particular vita- 
min should be kept out of all bread. 

All this does not mean that vitamins 
are useless or have no place in the 
field of therapeutics. Noted physicians 
state that they occasionally see a case 
where certain vitamins can be pre- 
scribed to advantage but such cases 
are not common. 

Nature supplies practically all our 
food stuffs with adequate amounts of 
the different vitamins. The old Ameri- 
can diet of bread, meat, milk and 
potatoes contains all the vitamins 


needed by any healthy human. Especi- 
ally is this true of meat and milk. 
When more vitamins are needed—and 
such cases are not common—only the 
physician can say whether to take A 
or Z. 

Of course, behind this vitamin craze 
is the propaganda to change our diet 
to soybeans in place of meat. Our 
ideologists have decided that in order 
to rule the world we must first feed 
it and get it groggy. They believe that 
foreign nations will not bite the hand 
that feeds them. If we are to feed any 
one abroad we must reduce our live- 
stock and increase our Chinese food. 
We are to exchange steak, lamb chops, 
ham, and milk for bird nests, snails, 
soybeans and watermelon seeds. If you 
do not make the change you are an 
isolationist. 


S. W. McClure 





Cotton and Livestock 


OTTON farmers are going into the 
livestock business. An item in the 
November 5 issue of the San Angelo 
(Texas) Standard says: “Virtually 
every cotton gin in this area reports 
farmers are trading out pound-for- 
pound their cottonseed cake. Couple 
that practice with an already small 
cotton crop and the protein picture for 
livestock men this winter is not a 
pretty one.” The article further states: 
Because the problem is general livestock- 
men have failed to probe their backyards for 
the basic reason, although the answer is 
not so much in West Texas as in other cotton 
areas. The underlying drain on the regular 
cake market does not seem to be the above- 
normal herds of stockmen this year. Rather 
it is the fact that the cotton farmers are 
going into the livestock business this year 
for the first time in a long time. 

“We know that in past years the farmer 
has never had any particular use for cake 
beyond his needs for a few animals and he 
has let the seed go for stockman’s use,” one 
authority declared. “But this year every 
farmer is trading out that seed for cake, and 
the only reason I can find is that he is feed- 
ing stock of his own.” 

The farmer is assured of enough cake for 
his stock if he raises any crop at all this 
year, and in addition he realized cash off 
the seed. 

Here’s the general practice, as reported by 
a typical ginner: A ton of seed will net the 
farmer $54 in cash. By trading it out for cake, 
the farmer gets back a half ton of cake, cost 
of $26.50. The net result is the farmer. gets 
his cake plus $26.50 in cash for the ton of 
original seed, and no cake is freed for the 
trade. ; 

Thus, the cotton farmer not only is get- 
ting his cake, but he’s eating it, too. 











E ‘gpee northwest livestock markets, 
particularly Portland, have been 
in trouble for several months. The 
trouble began with the inability of 
these markets to handle lambs during 
the summer, but now includes cattle 
and, to a limited extent, hogs. Meat 
throughout this time has been selling 
at the O.P.A. ceilings and the slaugh- 
terers have been collecting their sub- 
sidy. Cows, sheep, lambs, and recently, 
hogs, have been selling at from two to 
four cents a pound below prices which 
were justified by these ceilings and 
subsidies, or the floor prices for cattle 
and hogs that have been proposed for 
December 1. In other words, the killers 
have been making an extra profit of 
$20 to $40 a head on cows, $3 a head 
on sheep, and $2 to $4 on hogs above 
their usual merchandising profit. 

The great bulk of the slaughter 
plants in Oregon are not under federal 
inspection and therefore can not sell 
to the government. Their only outlet is 
the civilian trade and that is severely 
limited by the rationing program. 

All meat for government purchase 
must go through plants that have fed- 
eral inspection. A year ago there were 
only three federally inspected plants in 
Oregon. At this time five more small 
plants have been qualified. The routing 
of the government purchases through 
these federally inspected plants has 
placed a burden upon these few plants 
which they perhaps could not have 
carried under the most favorable con- 
ditions, and conditions have not been 
favorable. Supplies, labor and equip- 
ment certainly are not normal. The 
most abnormal condition applies to 
Swift and Company of Portland. This 
plant is much larger than all the other 
federally inspected plants combined, 
even including the new plants that 
have recently acquired, or expect to 
acquire, federal inspection. 

The Swift plant at Portland at pres- 
ent is operating at approximately one- 
fourth capacity. The Manager states 
that this is due entirely to lack of la- 
bor. He states that his labor scale is 
below that of his competitors and the 
defense industries. The U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and the labor -unions 
agree on this point. Whether anything 
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Trouble in the Northwest Livestock Markel 


By E. L. Potter, Chief, Division of Agricultural Economics, 
Oregon State College 


can be done about it has not yet been 
determined. The Armour situation in 
Portland is similar to that of Swift but. 
not nearly so bad. The Armour plant 
in Spokane is more handicapped than 
the one in Portland. 

The number of cattle in Oregon is 
the largest in history and has very 
much overrun the feed supply. Slaugh- 
ter should be at least 20 per cent 
higher than last year, but the total 
recorded slaughter and disposition for 
the nine months of 1943 was 32 per 
cent below the corresponding period of 
1942. The hog situation is not so criti- 
cal but still the supply is larger and 
the slaughter smaller than a year ago. 

On November 6 the War Food Ad- 
ministration sent to Portland a com- 
mittee consisting of Murray Thomp- 
son of the A.A.A., George H. Gleason, 
meat buyer for War Food Administra- 
tion from Chicago, and Dr. F. O. Kield- 
sen, of Los Angeles, veterinarian in 
charge of federal meat inspection in 
the Pacific Coast area. Advance word 
indicated that the committee would 
have representatives of O.P.A., W.L.B. 
and W.M.C. The O.P.A. and W.L.B. 
were never represented. The state 
W.M.C. gave considerable assistance, 
but at the request of the committee 
rather than as a cooperating agency 
acting upon authority from Washing- 
ton. 

Upon arrival in Portland the com- 
mittee met with representatives of the 
livestock industry, and the federal 
committee was augmented by local 
representatives. These included Robert 
Taylor, chairman of the State War 
Board, F. A. Phillips, representative of 
the livestock interests, C. R. Tulley 
of the F.D.A. and the writer. Two 
weeks were spent on the problem 
working with packers, labor unions 
and various federal regulatory agen- 
cies. 


Mr. Gleason personally interviewed 
practically all the killers in the area 
and apparently made every effort to 
increase the government purchases. He 
told everyone of the willingness of the 
Federal Government to buy all*kinds 
of: meat, including canner cows and 
ewes at ceiling prices, but the meat 











must be federally inspected. He was 
unable to increase his purchases jp 
Oregon since the federally inspected 
plants were operating at less than nop. 
mal capacity, but he did make one 
large purchase in Washington. 


Dr. Kieldsen made a vigorous ¢. 
fort to induce non-inspected plants to 
take out federal inspection. He visited 
in person practically all of these plants, 
but at present it appears that only one 
Oregon and one Idaho firm will take 
out federal inspection. Apparently 
slaughterers do not wish to undertake 
the expense and difficulty involved, 
especially since it would take a mini- 
mum of 30 days to bring about the 
change. Furthermore, their profits un- 
der the present situation are very 
large, although through no fault of 
theirs. 































































It was, of course, apparent to the 
committee that the major bottleneck 
in moving meat to the Federal Govern- 
ment was Swift and Company with its 
low level of operation. It was reported 
to me that a similar condition pre- 
vails in the Armour plant in Spokane 
but I did not visit Spokane personally. 

Since Portland, as well as several 
other Pacific Coast cities, is in an 
emergency labor area, a lot of red tape 
is involved if employment is to be in- 
creased over July 1. This red tape is 
in addition to the problem of wages 
and of finding the men. The local re- 
presentatives of Swift and Armour in- 
sist they have no authority in the mat- 
ter of wages and that this must be 
taken up in Chicago. A tentative appli- 
cation for wage increase, satisfactory 
to the labor unions and W.L.B., was 
prepared and sent to Chicago. As this 
is written Mr. Thompson is supposed 
to be in Chicago negotiating this mat- 
ter with the national packers (Novem- 
ber 26.) 


The Kenton Packing Company, 
which is the only independent packer 
in Portland under federal inspection, 
has a wage scale which is satisfactory 
to the unions and the Employment 
Service. It is short-handed and is 
anxious to get to full capacity. The 
Employment Service and the labor 
unions have promised to recruit more 
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men to help out this firm but at the 
end of two weeks, however, all of the 
red tape had not yet been unwound to 
the point where this recruiting of labor 
could be attempted. 

Swift and Company are negotiating 
for Mexican labor to do their unskilled 
jobs but the labor unions are watching 
this suspiciously. Armour and Com- 
pany in Spokane made arrangements 
for the use of Italian war prisoners as 
common labor. At last reports a strike 
was threatened. 

As a result of the committee’s ac- 
tivities one small Oregon plant and 
one Idaho plant have applied for fed- 
eral inspection. Mr. Gleason could not 
increase his purchases of meat for the 
government except for one order for 


‘canner cows in the State of Washing- 


ton, since the federally inspected 
plants in Oregon had plenty of outlet 
for everything they could kill. The 
wage and manpower problem which is 
such a handicap to the national pack- 
ers operating in this area is not yet 
solved and, if solved, it will not take 
care of the whole load. Mr. Gleason ex- 
pressed himself freely to the effect the 
surplus could not be handled through 
the federally inspected plants and that 
some of this surplus must be permitted 
to go to the civilian trade. 

The federal representatives of this 
committee had no connection with 
O.P.A. and apparently no authority to 
negotiate with that agency. Nothing, 
therefore, was done with reference t6 
rationing. This in turn meant that no 
effort was made to increase the outlet 
for the non-inspected plants. As he 
left the Northwest Mr. Thompson 
promised to “discuss” rationing when 
he returned to Washington but would 
promise no more, at least at that time. 

At the last report there were 372 
slaughtering establishments licensed 
by the State of Oregon.-“None of these 
can sell to the government. Practically 
all réport labor problems, but those in- 
terviewed stated that they could ex- 
pand their operations to some extent 
if they had the outlet. 

The situatiqn: is, therefore, very 
much as it was before the committee 
began its work. Marketable livestock 
is piling up in the country. Prices in 
effect srefar below the prices war- 
ranted by prices of dressed meats. A 
combination of regulations and restric- 
tions have forced upon the killers a 
margin of profit which many of them 
are ashamed to take, especially when 
combined with government subsidies. 
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_As one killer told me, “I can not pay 


over the market. My pastures and pens 
are full.” 

The Oregon livestock group, repre- 
senting practically all of the livestock, 
dairy and farm organizations of the 
state, are ready at any date to send 
a representative to Washington, D. C. 
In the meantime, they are waiting an- 
swers to three questions, which an- 
swers should be available next week. 
First, will the national packers in the 
Northwest consent to a wage scale in 
line with competitive industries and, if 
so, will they be able to bring output up 
to normal capacity? Second, will the 
changes in ration points which were 
announced tentatively a few days ago 
be large enough to help’the situation? 
Third, will the floors which have been 
proposed for the War Food Adminis- 
tration to go into effect on hogs No- 
vember 29 and on cows December 1 be 
actually supported? 

If these floors are maintained by 
the federal government, the problem 
will be largely out of the hands of the 
producer and in the lap of the govern- 
ment. The government will then have 
the responsibility of providing slaugh- 
ter capacity for all the livestock that 
needs a market. 

Meanwhile so much stuff has been 
backed up in the country that a 
superhuman effort will be required if 
it is to be moved before very heavy 
shrinkage occurs. We are already using 
up a lot of much needed feed on 
shrinking cattle and sheep. 


Meat in Lend-Lease 


N THE first nine months of 1943, 

the beef and veal shipped under 
lend-lease amounted to 1.3 per cent of 
the Nation’s supply, according to a 
release from the Foreign Economic 
Administration on November 17. In 
1942 it amounted to .3 of 1 per cent 
of our supply. Since the lend-lease 
program started, according to the re- 
lease, we have received from Australia 
and New Zealand almost as much beef 
and veal as we exported to all lend- 
lease countries. Lamb, mutton and 
pork exports during the first nine 
months of 1943 showed an increase 
ovér the amounts shipped in 1942, 
while substantial quantities of lamb 
and mutton have been received for the 
use of our forces from Australia and 
New Zealand under reverse lend-lease. 








Utah Works on Peed 
Situation 


E acute feed situation in Utah 
was discussed by representatives 
of livestock growers, federal and state 
agencies in the office of the State Agri- 
cultural Commission on December 6. 
Thousands of livestock face death by 
starvation this winter because of poor 
range conditions unless moré adequate 
supplies of supplementary feed are -ob- 
tained, reports showed. The shortage 
of both corn and cottonseed products, 
in the opinion of those attending the 
conference, resulted from the low 
price of corn. Because of it, midwest- 
ern corn producers have been reluc- 
tant to sell, and unless they can get 
corn for their hogs, southern producers 
of cottonseed cake will not part with 
their products. The recent increase in 
ceiling price from $1.07 to $1.16 a 
bushel may do the trick but, if not, a 
committee appointed by the confer- 
ence will put forth every effort to have 
the price raised enough to induce 
farmers to sell their corn supplies. 
The committee appointed to work 
for proper adjustment of the feed situ- 
ation consists of Don E. Kenney of 
the State Agricultural Commission, 
chairman; Don Clyde, president of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association; Al- 
lonzo F. Hopkin, representing the cat- 
tle raisers; Frank Moore, district 
grazier; Dr. R. H. Walker, dean of the 
School of Agriculture, Utah State 
Agricultural College; and Dr. George 
Stewart of the Regional Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Ogden. 


Sheep and cattle raisers in Utah, 
Mr. Clyde reported, had been unable 
to purchase any supplemental feeds 
since the stock left the summer ranges, 
so far as he had been able to learn, 


* * * 


The committee, meeting later, set up 
a program which includes the follow- 
ing recommendations to be sent to 
proper governmental agencies: 


Providing truck and rail transportation 
through government release of such trans- 
portation for movement of such feed as may 
be released; increasing the ceiling price of 
corn to $1.16 to induce increased sale of 
corn on the market; releasing cottonseed 
cake for sale to cattle and sheep men; acting 
to alleviate possible manpower shortage in 
production of cottonseed cake and pellets, 
and shipping some supplementary feed to 
avert possible heavy death loss of sheep 
now on the desert if heavy snow should 
come. 
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This article is an abstract of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Leaflet 
132, “Den Hunting as a Means of 
Coyote Control,” individual copies of 
which may be obtained upon request 
directed to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





ERE jis perhaps no better method 
of keeping down the increase of 
coyotes than to destroy the newly born 
whelps before they abandon the dens 
to shift for themselves. A little time 
spent in locating dens in April, May, 
and June and destroying the whelps 
will save months of strenuous effort 
trying to rid the range of the preda- 
tors after they have reached maturity. 
Coyotes are particularly destructive 
during the denning season because of 
the need of extra food both for them- 
selves and their young. Lambing bands 
of sheep on open ranges suffer the 
heaviest losses. Coyotes that kill lambs 
during April and May generally have 
dens, and when the dens are located 
and the whelps destroyed, the sheep 
killing usually stops. 
The most essential qualifications of 
a den hunter are keen observation, 
persistence, and familiarity with the 
habits of coyotes. “Den sign” means 
indications of denning activity and 
should always be watched for. It may 
consist of tracks, a well-worn path 
leading to and from a den, or holes 
freshly cleaned out. Holes made by the 
coyotes in digging out squirrels or 
rabbits should not be confused, how- 
ever, with those prepared for dens. A 
good hunter will overlook no likely 
place and should take advantage of 
every hint, for dens are often found 
where least expected. He should keep 
in mind the places used by pairs of 
coyotes and visit all old dens known, 


as sign may often be discovered there - 


at. whelping time. Holes may be clean- 
ed out in one canyon and the den be 
just over the hill in another. Sheep 
herders on a range usually can give 
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U. S. Department of the Interior 


valuable information as to the loca- 
tions of dens. 

Coyote pups are born 60 to 63 days 
after breeding. Their eyes open when 
they are 9 to 14 days old. The average 
number of young to the litter is nor- 
mally 7. Although there may be 
smaller litters when food is scarce, 
it is not uncommon to find litters of 
9 to 12, and some females have been 
known to have as many as 17 young. 
The only thing provided in the nature 
of a nest is an enlarged section of the 
den, and some dens do not have even 
this. The pups lie in the dry dust on 
the floor. 

Under normal conditions a pair of 
coyotes is found with every den unless 
one parent has been killed. If this hap- 
pens to be the female and the pups 
are young, they die. If they are old 
enough to eat meat, the male parent 
cares for them, as he does his part in 
providing food. 

Denning Sites and Habits 

Coyotes do not select denning sites 
according to any recognizable rule, 
but many of them return to the same 
general locality year after year, even 
though dens are regularly dug out and 
the pups killed by den hunters. If the 


female is killed, the male may bring 
his new mate to the same den the next 
season. A dug-out den that has not 
been badly damaged in removing coy- 
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Coyote den (directly beneath hunter) in a 
h.llside thicket in rugged country. 





A coyote and a litter of ten taken from a den. 
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otes may remain unoccupied for two 
or three seasons and then be used 
again. Dens may be found in a canyon, 
wash-out, or coulee, on a bank or hill- 
side, in a rock bluff, or even in level 
ground, as in a wheatfield, stubblefield, 
or plowed field. They have been dis- 
covered under deserted homestead 
shacks in the desert, under grain bins, 
in a drainage pipe, under a railroad, 
in a hollow log, in a thicket, and under 
aclump of thistles that had blown into 
acanyon. As a rule, instead of digging 
all new dens, coyotes will enlarge 
abandoned badger or rabbit holes or 
use deserted porcupine dens in rocky 
promontories or canyon walls. Usually 
they start cleaning out the holes sever- 
al weeks prior to whelping. They gen- 
erally claw out the dirt in one direc- 
tion from the mouth of the den, where 
it piles up into a mound, although 
some dens have no such mound. The 
female continues digging and cleaning 
out den holes, sometimes a dozen or 
more, until the young are born. Then, 
if one den is disturbed the family 
moves to another. 


Methods of Den Hunting 

The proper time for hunting coyote 
dens is from April 5 to June 15. If 
one starts too early, before some of 
the coyotes have whelped, the territory 
will have to be covered again. Where 
signs indicate a late den, however, it 
should be sought in a follow-up visit. 
The coyote den is usually made in 
rougher surroundings than are dens 
of small burrowing rodents and is 
normally within reach of water. Con- 
trary to general supposition, however, 
coyotes do not always have their dens 
near water. In hilly areas they usually 
do, but on the large deserts of eastern 
Oregon the dens are often found as 
far as 6 miles from water. 

















































































































Den hunting should be systematic 
and thorough. Where the soil is sandy 
the movements of coyotes can be 
teadily ascertained by means of tracks 
and other signs characteristic of the 
whelping season. The general location 
of a den may occasionally be learned 
by hearing the howling of the coyotes, 
but other means must be employed 
to actually find it. It may be located 
by tracking, by watching the move- 
ments of old coyotes, or by riding the 
tange looking for holes, but systematic 
tracking insures the best results. A 
good time to hunt dens by tracking is 
just after a rain. Another good time 
is the day after a severe windstorm, 
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as storms restrict the activity of the 
coyotes. 


Near the den, unless the ground is 
too hard, many tracks will be found 
going and coming in every direction. 
Finding the den is then an easy matter. 
Sometimes, however, tracks lead to a 
den from only one direction. Loose 
hairs and distinctive tracks are often 
to be found in the mouth of a used 
coyote den. The coyote track is elong- 
ated, and not nearly so rounded as a 
dog track, and the coyote side-toe is 
longer than that of a dog of the same 
size. 


Inexperienced hunters often dig out 
dens that contain no young. If the 
searcher listens at the mouth of the 
den he can usually hear any whelps 
inside, especially when they are quite 
young, as they are then seldom quiet. 
If a nursing whelp loses hold of a teat, 
it is rather noisy until it regains its 
hold. The whelps emerge wnen about- 
3 weeks old, and then their tracks 
and other sign are easily noted. At 
this age, they do not whine as young 
pups do but can be heard moving 
around when in the den, where, if 
crowded, they sometimes growl. When 
the whelps are about 8 to 10 weeks 
old the dens are abandoned and the 
entire family roves about, remaining 
together until early fall. 


Removing Whelps From Dens 


The digging necessary to capture 


pups depends largely on the nature of 
the soil and the location of the den. 
Some dens are so shallow that little 
digging is required; others cannot be 
dug out; and some burrows lead 
straight into a bank or under a hard- 
pan ledge. Much work can be avoided 
by running a shovel handle or long 
stick as far as possible into the hole 
to ascertain its direction and then 
digging a pit down to the den instead 
of following the burrow. If pups can 
be seen back in a den but cannot be 
reached in digging, a forked stick or 
a wire so. twisted as to catch in their 
fur has been employed to save labor. 
Smoking the young out of the den is 
not satisfactory as a rule but is some- 
times successful. A good smoker can 
‘be made by soldering a half-inch hose 
coupling to the spout of a bellows- 
operated bee smoker and using sulphur 
and pieces of burlap as fuel. The oper- 
ator should stand back from the mouth 
of the den, armed with a good club to 
dispatch the pups as they come out. 
A small dog trained to go into dens 





and bring out the whelps is useful. 
Such dogs are scarce but, with care- 
ful handling, the proper breed (wire- 
haired fox terrier or other terrier) 
soon learns and enjoys this work. 

A hunter should leave as few traces 
as possible of his visit to a den. He 
should carry several traps, with which 
to try to capture the old coyotes. It is 
well to set a few traps “blind’’—that 
is, without bait or scent—in the trails 
leading to the den, although some 
coyotes never return to a den after a 
hunter has visited it. A good set can 
be made by burying a dead whelp, 
leaving one foot exposed, and setting 
traps nearby. 





Cooperative Predator 
And Rodent Control 


This is an abstract of the report on 
predator and rodent control made by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to Sec- 
retary Ickes of the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1943. It was prepared in the 
office of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 


ice at Chicago. 





Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
advises that during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1943, cooperative preda- 
tor and rodent control contributed 
substantially to the war food program 
of the Nation. The taking of 125,945 
predatory animals resulted in the sav- 
ing of thousands of sheep, calves and 
poultry that otherwise would have 
fallen prey to these wild predators. 
The treatment of more than 14,500,- 
000 acres of rodent-infested lands pre- 
vented the loss of thousands of tons 
of agricultural crops and range forage 
and the control of common house rats 
saved tremendous quantities of stored 
food and feed. These operations were 
conducted in cooperation with states, 
counties, municipalities, livestock asso- 
ciations, agricultural organizations and 
individuals. 

Of the 125,945 predatory animals 
taken in cooperative projects, 113,701 
were coyotes; 1,200 wolves; 10,257 
bobcats and lynx; 164 mountain lions; 
623 stock-killing bears. Included in the 
foregoing figures are 4,980 unborn 
young destroyed and 5,678 predators 
stolen from trap lines or found in such 
condition that no part could be saved. 
These figures, however, do not include 
animals destroyed with poison or by 
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other means but not recovered. 


The net expenditure for cooperative 
predator control work, after deducting 
$226,024 received from the sale of 
predatory animal furs, amounted to 
$1,150,047 for the year. To finance the 
program $485,623 was provided by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, $431,143 by 
cooperating states, $152,498 by cooper- 
erating livestock associations, indi- 
vidual stockmen, and others, and $21,- 
322 by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. Receipts from furs sold re- 
turned $27,102 to the Federal Govern- 
ment, $197,535 to cooperating states, 
counties, livestock associations, and 
individuals, and $1,387 to the Works 
Progress Administration. 


In cooperative field rodent control 
work 2,515,000 acres of infested lands 
were treated under direct supervision 
of field representatives of the Service 
and cooperators, and more than 12,- 
000,000 acres were treated under gen- 
eral instructions. In addition 244,000 
premises were treated for the control 
of house rats. Total expenditures for 


cooperative rodent control projects . 


amounted to $1,297,202, consisting of 
$281,586 from Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice appropriations, $109,131 from co- 
operating states, $348,325 from coop- 
erating counties, and $558,160 from 
cooperating municipalities, agricul- 
tural organizations, individuals and 
other sources. 


During the past year predator and 
rodent control operations in the field 
have been handicapped because of 
many factors over which there has 
been no control. These handicaps in- 
clude a major turnover in predatory 
animal hunters and rodent control 
field workers due to employees’ being 
inducted into military service or leav- 
ing their employment for more re- 
munerative jobs in other lines of en- 
deavor. Gasoline, rubber and trapping 
equipment shortages have also been 
serious obstacles in conducting mam- 
mal control operations. In spite of 
these handicaps a conscientious effort 


was made to give maximum protection ~ 


to livestock and to growing agricul- 
tural crops. This has required the 
hunting of predatory animals on high 
summer livestock ranges where the 
work is comparatively slow and diffi- 
cult. On such areas it is often neces- 
sary to expend a great deal of time and 
energy to control a relatively small 
number of coyotes, bear, or other 
predators responsible for serious dep- 
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redations to livestock. 

Predator control has also been 
necessary on wide areas where coyote 
populations have been reduced through 
past years’ operations. This mop-up or 
maintenance work is necessary to pre- 
vent coyotes from _ re-establishing 
themselves and again becoming abun- 
dant in these areas. Such work is con- 
sidered a good form of insurance 
against coyote reinfestation and fur- 
ther serves to protect the previous in- 
vestment of money which was expend- 
ed to bring about the initial control. 
The soundness of these mop-up proj- 
ects has been demonstrated in many 
localities, despite the fact that time 
and energy expended on.them do not 
yield large numbers of predators. 
Many Texas counties, for example, are 
being kept relatively free from coy- 
otes, and livestock losses are held to a 
low level, through the prosecution of 
such maintenance work. 


Ceilings on Coyote Skins 


LEASE pardon us! In the report of 
the proposed ceilings on raw fur 
prices in the November Wool Grower 
(page 18), we erroneously stated that 
coyote skins were not included in the 
list of furs to be covered by the pro- 
posed ceiling order. We failed to recog- 
nize coyotes under the name by which 
they are known in the fur trade— 
namely, “wolf.” 

Coyote skins, we are informed, are 
included in the grades of wolf skins 
shown in the table below with their 
proposed ceiling prices. 

Wolf: 
Canadian & Montana, 1 & 2, 
average size 

Northwestern, 1 & 2, average size.. 12.65 

Western type, 1 & 2, average size. 8.00 

Southwestern, 1 & 2......................-- 4.00 

The class designation does not, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has informed 
us, indicate the territory from which 
the furs might come, but “rather it 
indicates the size, quality, and other 
factors comparable to a certain de- 
scription of skins reported for the 
classification regardless of where they 
are taken. In general, however, the 
sectional descriptive terms apply to 
the general run of skins from that par- 
ticular territory.” 

While the order controlling the 
price of raw fur skins has not yet been 
issued, so far as we know, it is under- 
stood that when it does come out it 
will include coyote prices as shown 
above. 
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Declining Sheep Numbers 
Stace of the unusually large 

liquidation of sheep (mostly ewes) 
in recent months September 
slaughter was the largest for any 
month on record .. . the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics now says that 
the number of sheep on farms January 
1, 1944, may be reduced to 52 million 
head instead of the 53 million head 
forecast earlier. At the beginning of 
1943, the B.A.E. estimated the sheep 
population of the United States (all 
sheep and lambs) at slightly over 55 
million. Shortage of skilled labor and 
difficulty in obtaining concentrated 
feeds for wintering range flocks are 
cited as the principal cause of sheep 
liquidation. 

“With average weather,” the B.A.E. 
report on the Livestock and Wool 
Situation for October says, the 1944 
lamb crop may be smaller than in 1943 
by one to two million head because of 
the expected smaller number of ewes 
on farms and ranches and the shortage 
of skilled labor. Sheep slaughter during 
1944 will undoubtedly be heavy, but it 
seems unlikely that it will continue at 
the rate of the past two years. If 
slaughter is as heavy as in 1942 and 
1943, sheep numbers on farms January 
1, 1945, probably will be lower than 
in any recent year.” 

While the number of lambs on feed 
in the corn belt during the coming 
winter and spring may be about the 
same as last year, large reductions are 
indicated in Kansas wheat field pas- 
tures and in nearly all western states, 
the B.A.E. reports. Causes for the 
smaller number of lambs on feed in 
the West are given as (1) high prices 
of feed grains and hay, (2) high asking 
prices for feeder- lambs until the 
middle of September, (3) reduced 
acreage of sugar beets, and (4) dif- 
ficulty in obtaining feeds. 

Cattle numbers on January 1, 1944, 
despite the record-breaking slaughter 
during 1943, are expected to be two 
to three million head larger than the 
previous high of 78.2 million head a 
year ago. 

The 1944 spring pig crop may be 
10 to 20 per cent smaller than in 1943, 
but, because of large pig crops this 
year, hog slaughter in 1944 may ex- 
ceed 1943 by three to four million 
head, and pork production may also be 
larger despite lighter weights of hogs 
marketed. 
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Alilornia dupporis Wool Purchase Program 


ONTINATION of the purchase of 

the domestic wool clip by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was asked 
by the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation in its 83rd annual meeting at 
San Francisco, November 18 and 19. 
This action, which climaxed the two- 
day business conference, did not con- 
form to general expectations, as a 
majority of the district associations 
that comprise the California Wool 
Growers Association had opposed the 
government purchase program largely 
on principle, holding that it provides 
no practical way for the government 
to sell the wool except at a loss unless 
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J. L. Sawyer, President 
of the California Association 


sufficient Army orders are forthcoming 
and that it further entrenches the 
government in private business. In its 
place they advocated a non-recourse 
loan at 85 per cent of the present ceil- 
ing price and the privilege of selling 
their wool to dealers. 

The attitude of most of the growers 
in other parts of the range area is that, 
with the piling up of vast quantities of 
wool in the strategic stockpile 
now reported at around 1,013,000 
pounds, and a large part of it under 
United States ownership and 
with prices fixed by the British Gov- 
ernment on the Australian and New 
Zealand wools available for purchase 
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by manufacturers at six to ten cents 
a grease pound under domestic prices, 
the only way that any degree of stabil- 
ity can be secured for the wool market 
is through: the government purchase 
program. By its adoption of the follow- 
ing report of the convention wool com- 
mittee, the California Association con- 
cedes that position to be correct: 


We believe the action of our government 
in building up a stockpile of wool to guard 
against a possible shortage was wise. This 
stockpile, however, has now reached such 
proportions that we consider it an increasing 
threat to domestic prices in view of the re- 
fusal of the government to assure us of the 


F. E. McMurphy, Vice President 
of the California Association 


orderly disposal of these wools following the 
termination of hostilities. The threat is fur- 
ther enhanced by the fact that free foreign 
wools have been frozen at prices considerably 
below those set for the domestic clip, We 
urge therefore that the purchase of the do- 
mestic clip by the C.C.C. be continued for the 
duration of the war, and for such a time 
thereafter as will permit the disposal in an 
orderly manner of the entire stockpile. 

(A minority report was filed at the request 
of S. P. Arbios stating the Los Banos sheep- 
men were opposed to the government wool 
purchase program.) ; 

The California decision on the wool 
program followed a morning’s discus- 
sion and a spirited argument over the 
committee report. President J. L. Saw- 
yer directed the discussion and Presi- 


dent G. N. Winder of the National 
Association participated. 

On the general livestock and meat 
situation, there was unanimity of opin- 
ion that unless some of the maladjust- 
ments in the meat industry are cor- 
rected quickly, the country will suffer 
a serious meat shortage. An acute 
shortage of feed, increased costs, and 
insufficient manpower were listed as 
some of the primary causes of the 
heavy liquidation of livestock. 

The association asked that the “War 
Meat Board be given full power and 
authority to carry out the Meat Man- 
agement Plan as outlined by the Live- 


W. P. Wing, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the California Association 


stock and Meat Council, and registered 
a strong protest against the “system of 
subsidizing packers and slaughterers 
to offset price rollbacks,” and “the 
formulation of rules and regulations 
which tend to diminish production by 
hamstringing and discouraging live- 
stock producers.” The report of the 
Meat Production and Marketing Com- 
mittee also urged that there be com- 
plete industry “participation and con- 
sultation” before the formulation and 
issuance of rules affecting it. 


President Sawyer made a forceful 
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statement in opposition to subsidies 
and the growing bureaucratic tendency 
of our government. He said (in part): 

It seems to me we have reached the point 
where we must take a definite stand. I can- 
not see how in the long run any subsidy plan 
will help the grower or the producer. In the 
last analysis a subsidy is a premium we are 
paying ourselves with money borrowed from 
ourselves as taxpayers. If we ask government 
subsidies we ask for more government control 
over our own businesses. It is inevitable that 
the government which gives the handout is 
going to demand control as the price of that 
handout. Do you really think that will help 
us in the long run? True, it will put a few 
extra dollars of profit in our pockets now, but 
won't it inevitably lead to the time when 
there will be no profits for us who produce 
the wool? 

I have always thought, and I still think, 
that the best governed people are the people 
who govern themselves. You cannot eat your 
cake and have it too. Today we have numer- 
ous bureaus in Washington that regiment 
most of our activities, including the activities 
which we should handle ourselves either per- 
sonally or through our local communities, or 
at most through our state governments. 
These bureaus issue directives which auto- 
matically become laws without the consent or 
even the knowledge of Congress. They are 
more powerful in many ways than is Con- 
gress itself. 

I believe the only solution of this problem 
is through Congress. If we are going to pro- 
tect our own rights, our own businesses, and 
our American way of life, it is necessary that 
we elect Senators and Congressmen who will 
be our true representatives—who are trust- 
worthy and competent and equal to the task 
before them—and then after we have elected 
them we must give them support and en- 
couragement. But this alone is not enough, 
We have to play fair with these representa- 
tives of ours in Congress. We can’t run to 
them for everything and ask them to do all 
the things for us that we ought to do for 
ourselves in our homes and in our own busi- 
nesses and in our own communities. 

President Sawyer was continued for 
a second term as head of the California 
Association, as was Vice President F. 
E. McMurphy, and W. P. Wing was re- 
appointed by the Board of Directors as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Transportation problems are also 
adding to the livestockmen’s diffi- 
culties, the convention discussion re- 
vealed. Lack of parts is taking an in- 
creasing number of trucks out of serv- 
ice—50 per cent fewer trucks are in 
operation in California now than a 
year ago— and unless the Army re- 
leases parts, the situation will grow 
more critical, not only in connection 
with trucks but with all farm equip- 
ment. . 

Although protesting “restrictions 
of conflicting regulations which defi- 
nitely limit the ability to produce to 
the fullest degree,” California wool 
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growers pledged themselves to “pro- 
duce lambs and wool to the fullest ex- 
tent possible,” but asked that they be 
given the same consideration by gov- 
ernmental agencies as they give to 
other war industries. 

In addition to resolutions reviewed 
above, the gist of the committee re- 
ports as adopted by the California con- 
vention is given below. 


The report of the Wool Committee: 

Urged the concentration of control of all 
wool, domestic or foreign, in the hands of 
one federal agency, and recommended that 
that agency be the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration; asked that all stocks of “free” 
wool, owned by dealers, handlers or growers 
be taken over by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at present ceiling prices, and that 
the control of importations of foreign wool 
through a licensing system for private im- 
porters, be placed under the authority of 
the C.C.C. so that they may be regulated by 
actual demand; asked that domestic wool be 
given preference over foreign-grown wool in 
all articles, made wholly or in part of 
wool, for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
lend-lease and any other governmental ac- 
count. 


The report of the Meat Production and 

Marketing Committee: 

Urged that meat packing industry be 
placed in Group 1 by the War Manpower 
Commission to ensure sufficient manpower to 
operate efficiently; requested larger use of 
lamb by the military service, including the 
women’s auxiliary units; urged that offi- 
cials in charge of procurements increase the 
purchases of meat from smaller plants; com- 
mended the work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, especially in army camps 
and before domestic science groups; and 
asked for continuance of Livestock Market 
News Service. 


The report of the Transportation 

Committee: 

Urged that every effort be extended to 
make necessary tires available to operators 
engaged in the transportation of livestock; 
commended State Director of Selective Serv- 
ice and War Manpower Commission staff for 
their sympathy and assistance to operators 
of motor trucks in maintaining and securing 
efficient manpower; asked that the manufac- 
ture of heavy duty equipment be encour- 
aged; and that federal regulations be modi- 
fied to permit the movement of motor trucks 
up to 45 miles per hour (now restricted to 
35 miles). 


The report of the Committee on Feeds 
and Feeding stated: 

That contrary to opinion in Washington, 
supplies of protein concentrates on the Pacific 
Coast were not sufficient, and that fish meal 
was being used too rapidly and in too great 
quantities because of lack of other protein 
ingredients in the mix, and recommended 
that: 

Every effort be made to secure soy bean 
meal to meet this situation, and, furthermore, 
the definite allocation of boats to bring 
400,000 tons of Canadian wheat is an urgent 
need. Imports of known supplies of protein 


concentrates from the Argentine are needej 
to meet the present critical situation. 


The same committee also: 


Asked that livestock be permitted to graz 
on such parts of military reservations as are 
not actually needed for military operations, 
urged Fish and Game Commission to investi. 
gate increase of game animals, to reinstate 
regular open seasons on game, and opposed 
the aggravation of the feed shortage by estab. 
lishing game refuges; recommended brush. 
burning program on stock ranges in Northern 
California be continued. 

The report of the Predatory Animal 

Control Committee: 

Emphasized the critical need for ammuni- 
tion and its release to ranchers and agricul- 
turists in fair amounts for predator control 
purposes; endorsed the work of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service; favored an annual 
federal appropriation of not less than $1,500. 
000 for the control of injurious mammals; 
urged continued research by that agency on 
predator control; and urged greater coopera- 
tion with individual ranchers to enable them 
to handle their own predator problem. 

California sheepmen also asked for 
a higher priority rating for shearing 
equipment by the War Production 
Board to provide sufficient machinery 
of that type, and recommended contin- 
ued investigations on the control of 
sheep parasites. 


Association dues were increased 
from 114 to 2 cents per head for mem- 
bers of the California Wool Growers 
Association by action of the Board of 
Directors which met during’ the con- 
vention. The increase will not be ef- 
fective on old members until Novem- 
ber 1, 1944, but will apply on new 
memberships at once. 


The membership fee in the Califor- 
nia Association now is $3 per year plus 
annual dues of 2 cents per head on the 
number of sheep over six months of 
age owned on November 1. 


Proportionate increase was also 
made in the annual dues of lamb feed- 
ers. The membership fee is $3 per year 
plus annual dues of 1% cent per head 
on the number of lambs fed instead of 
14 cent per head. Associate member- 
ship fees are $5 per year. 





AUSTRALIAN MUTTON A YANK GRIPE 


In his very delightful picture of the life 
of the Yanks in Australia, C/o Postmaster, 
a book-of-the-month selection — Corporal 
Thomas R. St. George says that mutton, 
served once a weék, is one of the big gripes 
of the men. Of. course, he admits they gripe 
about most everything, but are particularly 
peeved when mutton is slipped into a bun 
and advertised as “Pure Hamburger.” Hope 
they'll remember there’s a difference be- 
tween lamb and mutton. 
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“Making the Grade with Wool’ 
wanted the story of the American 
Wool Council, its organization and 
work. Executive Director Ackerman 
suggested that one of its editors come 
over to the New York office of the 
Council and make his own appraisal. 
He came, spent the day, and is now 
summing up the A.W.C. wool promo- 
tion program in a series of articles. 

“Making the Grade with Wool’ is 
tops in house organs, in our opinion 
. . » probably we’re prejudiced be- 
cause it does such a fine job of wool 
promotion itself... and its “frank 
appraisal of the aims and accomplish- 
ments of the only ‘all-American’ 
agency devoted to the promotion of 
wool” will be something to look for- 
ward to each month. This is the first 
of the series as printed in the Novem- 
ber number of “Making the Grade 
with Wool.” 





EN you walk into the head- 

quarters of the American Wool 
Council, 1450 Broadway, New York 
City, and meet its Executive Director, 
you get a feeling of urgency. If you 
expected a leisurely chat, your mood 
would most likely change, in the 
course of a few minutes, into one of 
accelerating expectancy. 

The man responsible for this kind of 
metamorphosis is F. Eugene Acker- 
man. Besides directing the publicity 
and promotional activities of the 
Council, he is Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Committee, member of the Inter- 
Industrial Committee, and Public Re- 
lations Committee of Mayor LaGuar- 
dia’s group studying and reporting on 
a proposed project of erecting a huge 
Fashion Center in New York City. He 
is also Chairman of the Board of the 
American Council of Style and Design, 
and acts as market and merchandising 
consultant, numbering some of the 
country’s foremost textile manufac- 
turers among his clients. 

Since its incorporation as a non- 
profit organization on April 17, 1941, 
the American Wool Council has been 
responsible for much wool publicity. 
During the first year of its existence 
clipping services sent to its office an 
estimated 10,000 clippings represent- 
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UNUIL: 


An Outsiders Appraisal 


ing well over 1,000,000 lines of space 
which at normal advertising rates 
would have been worth about $500,- 
000 


But this was just the beginning. In 
mid-June of this year, for example, an 
American Wool Council story on scare 
buying was released to 800 newspapers 
by the Associated Press, reaching in 
excess of 25,000,000 readers. Previous 
releases on the same subject had been 
exposed to a reader audience of close 
to 30,000,000. In addition, one im- 
portant fashion feature article on wool 
accompanied by photographs was dis- 
tributed by Hearst’s King Features 
Syndicate to newspapers having a 
combined circulation of more than 


5,000,000. 


Genesis 

The man chiefly responsible for the 
organization of the American Wool 
Council is J. B. Wilson, secretary of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. In this undertaking he was ac- 
tively supported by C. B. Wardlaw 
and Roscoe C. Rich, both former presi- 
dents of the National Wool Growers 
Association. The official sponsor and 
chief financial supporter of the Coun- 
cil is the N.W.G.A., but generous 
assistance has also been received from 
the National Wool Trade Association 
of Boston, a number of prominent in- 
dividual dealers, packers who deal in 
wool, some state wool cooperatives, 
and associations of mohair producers. 

Men and women of wide experience 
and sound perspective have been 
chosen to guide and assist the Council 
in its activities. Mr. Rich holds the 
post of president and Mr. Wilson that 
of vice president. J. M. Jones, acting 
secretary of the N.G.W.A., is acting 
secretary-treasurer, while Mr. Acker- 
man and Miss Helen Harrington Boyd, 
widely known fashion authority, act 
as executive director and associate 
director respectively. 

From the beginning, the Council 
wisely proceeded on the broad con- 
cept that permanent success of any 
group representing producer-consumer 
interests could not be achieved with- 
out representation and participation 
by the public. That is precisely why 
representatives of agricultural organ- 


izations, of women’s clubs, of con- 
sumer groups, and of educational in- 
stitutions were originally chosen as 
members of the Advisory Committee 
and why this roster has been appre- 
ciably increased since that time. 
What Are the Council’s Objectives? 

The primary function of the Ameri- 
can Wool Council is educational and 
promotional. Viewing this primary ob- 
jective in the light of wartime de- 
velopments and probable postwar re- 
adjustments, Mr. Ackerman has this 
to say: “The postwar period will bring 
a flood of mixed fiber products which 
will be highly promoted through every 
device, including cooperative advertis- _ 
ing and selling assistance. On the other 
hand 12 to 15 million young men and 
women, most of them at the beginning 
of their earning and spending careers, 
will return to civilian life familiar with 
the exclusive advantages of wool and 
receptive to a sound educational pro- 
gram. With this receptive audience 
waiting, all we need is an intelligent, 
affirmative campaign which will keep 
alive in their minds the exclusive, un- 
disputed qualities of wool.” 


In the meantime the Council has 
done and will continue to do a monu- 
mental job in keeping the “home 
front’? informed about wool and wool 
products; in opposing short-sighted 
bureaucratic practices pertaining to 
wool; acting as an authoritative clear- 
ing house of information for textile 
and clothing manufacturers, retailers, 
trade associations and educational in- 
stitutions; combating unethical adver- 
tising and trade practices of synthetic 
textile competitors; interpreting the 
legal aspects in the merchandising of 
wool and wool-blended products; 
handling thousands of inquiries result- 
ing from publicity and promotional 
releases, and in other ways promoting 
and safeguarding wool’s rightful place 
in the world of textiles. 

Offhand, one would surmise that 
these activities were carried on at con- 
siderable cost to the country’s wool 
producers. Actually, the amount, when 
compared to the total value of the 
wool clip, is insignificant—‘‘probably 
not much more than the cost of one 
double-page, four-color advertisement 
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in one of the country’s top-ranking 
weekly publications”—according to a 
well-considered estimate by Mr. 
Ackerman. : 

(The second of this series of articles 
will be published next month.) 





Ackerman Honored 


WORLD Fashion Center will be 

housed in New York if present 
plans mature. A committee of 41... 
the Mayor’s Committee for World 
Fashion Center .. . is now functioning 
with Grover A. Whalen of World’s 
Fair renown, now head of the Board 
of Coty, Inc., as chairman; F. Eugene 
Ackerman, executive director of the 
American Wool Council, as secretary; 
and John S. Burke, president of B. 
Altman and Company, as treasurer. 
Other members of the committee in- 
clude leading bankers, industrialists 
and merchants of the country. 


While the project is a postwar one, 
Mr. Ackerman reports that the com- 
mittee is now making a detailed en- 
gineering study of all aspects govern- 
ing costs of garment manufacturing in 
New York, including rents, labor, 
transportation, and facilities for stimu- 
lating fashion. Sites are being explored 
to determine the most logical space 
which will be approximately eight 
blocks square, in which a modern 
fashion center comprising buildings 
devoted to textile manufacturers, re- 
tail buying offices, and different divi- 
sions of the garment manufacturing 
industry will be located. The project 
approximates that of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. Grover Whalen’s original concep- 
tion of the center provided for landing 
areas for helicopters on the roofs. 


Further recognition of Mr. Acker- 
man’s ability comes in his appointment 
as a member of a ten-man advisory 
committee in business administration 
at the College of the City of New York. 
The college is setting up a merchan- 
dising laboratory with three sections 

. . a self-service food market, an 
apparel shop, and a special show case 
display. The laboratory will simulate 
actual store conditions and in addition 
students taking the course will be em- 
ployed several hours a week in stores 


throughout the city. The committee, 


of which Mr. Ackerman is a member, 
will assist in the establishment of the 
laboratory and act as advisors to this 
new type of practical education. 
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Contributors to the 
Wool Fund in November 


COLORADO 


J. V. Edgmand 


William R. 
Shellabarger 


NEW MEXICO 


Young Bounds 
W. E. Davis 


P. M. Ewing 
Silsby & Haught 


OREGON 


John J. Brogan 
Cunningham 

Sheep Co. 
Mrs. M. G. Edwards 
Tim Guinee 
Joseph M. Hayes 
John Hardman 
Ralph Jones 


L. L. Jones Estate 
Wm. Z. Keyes 
O’Connor Bros. 
Patrick Quinlan 
Henry E. Rooper 
Roselawn Ranch 
(Hynd Bros. Co.) 
Ralph I. Thompson 


TEXAS 


Archie Auld 


A. D. Auld 

Clara Allison 

S. H. Allison 

Oscar Appelt 

H. E. Arledge 

August Albrecht 

Geo. L. Aldwell 

Dixie Allison 

Wm. M. Allison 

rw Appelt Jr. 
D. Q. Adams, 

Aldwell Bros: 

Geo. S. Allison 

O. R. Altizer 

op ay & Co. 

G. H. Ahrens 

HA Alley 

ef “Allison 

Gilbert Anderegge 

F. A. Arledge 

Aron Albert 

Ben Bose 

Robert Bose 

L. N. Brandon 

R. W. Briggs 

H. Hy. a, 

B. N. Brig 

L. + Bradford 

Cc. F. Briggs 

Andrew Brandon 

G. A. Briggs 

Ransdale Brite 

P. M. Brotherton 

J. H. Brown 


Ww. G. Brown 
Bluff Creek 
Ranch Co. 
J. E. Bader 
J 
J. 


Cc. B. Bushager 
Houghton Brownlee 
Wm. Boeckmann 
Geo. R. Baker 

J. W. Brite 

Cc. A. Brotherton 
Jack Brown 

J. A. Buswell 
B-W Ranch 
Frank Bond 
Dorothy Babb 
Jess Baker 

H. C. Barfield & Son 
Cora B. Bassett 
B. F. Beckett 
Bloor & Bloor 
Sterling Baker 
F. J. Barrett 
Bayers & Frerich 
Ike Billings 

Mrs. Willie C. 


Henry Barton 
E. C. Beam 

W. A. Belcher 
Teil Bishop 

M. T. Ball 
Jack Barton 
Ray Beard 

Joe Berger 
Ray Blackburn 
E. P. Bradford 


Coppice & McBee 
Cusenbary 

Be : Cusenbary 

Addah Cauthorn 

Mack Cauthorn 

Glenn Chadwick 

Cc. F. Chenault 

J. G. Classen 

Eugene Cowden 

Calk & Brotherton 

Sam Culbertson 

J. W. Cash 

B. R. Cauthorn 

A. R. Cauthorn 

Clarence Chandler 

FE. L. Clare 

Tom Click 

Cc. F. Cox 

Mrs. M. M. Crider 

Myrtle Cash 

Dan Cauthorn 

Robert Cauthorn 

Herman Chandler 

Frank Clarke 

Hazel W. Coe 

Olie Cox 

Solon Crider 

Roy D. Cash 

John Cauthorn 

Virgil Cauthorn 

E. L. Chapman 

L. A. Clark 

Cc. H. Cofield 

J. F. Colwell 

R. M. Crosby 

Vol J. Casey 

Theo. Cahill 

E. A. Cain 

L. M. Caldwell 

Fred Deaton 


Mary E. Daniel 

J. C. Deakins 

E. S. DeLoach 

W. B. Dixon 

Dixie S. Dunn 

Cc. O. Deaton 

Bill Dickey 

H. A. Dodd 

Mable Deaton 

Jack D’Arlo 

T. J. & J. V. Drisdale 

G. H. Davis 

Earl Davenport 

FE. A. Davis 

Emery L. Davis 

Dr. E. M. deBarry 

R. H. Davis 

J. R. Davis 

O. R. Davis 

Fannie Everett 

G. C. Earwood 

W. F. Easterling 

Hattie C. Epps 

Mrs. J. T. Evans 

J. Wiley Evans 

Clyde Earwood 

Easy Going Ranch 

Thos. H. Espy 

L. M. Evans 

Fred T. Earwood 

Lois Earwood 

K. E. Edmonds 

Thelma & H. T. Espy 

Doc Everett 

Lloyd C. Earwood 

R. H. & Monte 
Earwood 

L. W. Elliott 

Espy-Vander Stucken 

R. J. Everett 

Tom Everett R 

Cc. G. Franks 

Leonard Frerich 

Lonnie Friedrich 

J. J. Fryar 

Mrs. Eno Fokes 

Cc. F. Freeman 


Harold Friess 
Hubert Friedrich 
Fowlkes Brothers 


_Fred Frerich 


. B. Fries 
Fitzsimons Land 
& Cattle Co. 
Joe D. Forester 

Leo Frerich 
Charlie Friedrich 
H. A. Fitzsimons 
W. J. Fields 
F. M. bed ed 
RR: DBD. 
tay tanch Co. 
. K. Fawcett 
a F. Fitzpatrick 
John Fields 
Chas. Fine Jr. 
Fair Oaks Ranch 
F. R. Guthrie 
J. H. Guthrie 
Geo. H. Gaston 
H. E. Glasscock 
Val Gombert 
A. D. Graham 
Aldie Garrett 
Allen L. Gibson 
W. E. Glasscock Est. 
M. H. Goode 
Lester Garrett 
Roger Gillis 
Cc. C. Glynn 
M. H. Goode Jr. 
E. T. Garvin 
Gillis & Schiller 
James Gobble 
Susie R. Gobble 
Annie Grosenbacher 


. A. Grosenbacher 
Mrs. Cleve Griffin 
Guinn & Seale Co. 
A. J. Grosenbacher 
Joe Gurley 
Cc. B. Hudspeth Jr. 
JT. F. Huffman 
Bryan —s & Son 
T. Cc. & H. L. Hall 
Arthur Harral 
Lillian Henderson 
J. N. Holt 
Marv Hudspeth 
D. H. Hughes 
B. W. ee 
S. E. & E. 

ae 
Gloster Harral 
Mrs. Elsie 

Honeycutt 
Roy Hudspeth 
Fred R. Hull & Son 
Joe Hutto . 

J. R. Hankinson 
J. D. Harris 
Mars Marion 

Honeycutt 
Mrs. Roy Hudspeth 
Go A. & J. 4 

Humphre 
B. M. Halbert & Son 
John H. Harding 
H. E. Hatch 
F. W. Herbst 
Wess Hill 
R. W. & Anale Hodge 
Mack Holliman 


Ww. T. O. Holman Est. 


Lee Henderson 
Max Herbst 
Frank Hinde 
O. A. Hoffman 
M. Holekamp 
Edwin Henke 
Carnell Hill 
Levi Hinds & Son 
A. F. Holderman 
W. A. Holland 
Fred Herbst 
L. H. Hill 
Hinson & Stumberg 
J. C. Ean 
4 S. Holman 

W. Ingram 
Gal Johnson 
Johnson & Johnson 
Ralph S. Jones 
E. M. Jackson 
[ es 
. Jessu 
oe Nell ae 


Alvis Johnson 

Mrs. Harold Johnson 
D. T. Jones 

W. W. Jameson 

Mrs. Robert Kelley 
John I. King 

King Bros. 

Cc. L. Kelley 

James Kenney 

Fred King 
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Minnie Kelley 
Sol Kelley 
Martin King 
Robert Kelley 
Ed H. Kensing 
Walter King 
Mrs, F. B. Klein 
S. A. Keese 
Mrs. R. A. King 
W. Conrad Klein 
W. H. Karnes 
Kirkland Estate 
Alfred Knott 
Karnes Sisters 
B. I. Klein 
Stella Keena 
Ed Love 
0. L 


. Love 
J. Arthur Lott 
W. C. Large 
Archie Lee 
Ss. J. Lemons 
Cam Longley 
Langford Ranch 
E. J. Leinweber 
ae Linn 

R..& John Latham 
+ <e F. Leinweber 
L. H. Lockhart 
Langford Bros. 
Mrs. J. T. Laughlin 
Mrs. E. H. Leinweber 
David L. Locklin 
Loyd Mitchell 
Moore & Neill 
a O Ranch 

O. T. Moore 

W. O. Mills 
Ben F. Mittel 
Mrs. Moore & Neill 
E. E. Morris 
S. S. Millspaugh 
Bill Mittel 
John Monroe 
H. V. Morris 
S. S. Millspaugh Jr. 
J. C. Moore 
Morris Monroe 
Mary J. Morris 
J. R. Moss 
Tol Murrah 
Lavelle Meckel 
R. R. Merritt 
R. L. Miers 
Mrs. Annie Miller 
Jones Miller Jr. 
H. J. Y. Mills Jr. 
R. D. McAnelly 
Sproul Morriss 
Otto Mund 
Mrs. Sue Mayfield 

Merck 


Walter J. Merritt 
W. A. Miers 
Charlie E. Miller 
Roy Miller 

R. Hal Morriss 
Dan Murrah 

Zena Mayfield 

John Merck 
Merritt & Bass 

W. L. Miers 
Eugene Miller 

Rob Miller 

Dick Morrison 
Ethel Murrah 

Ben F. Meckel 
Archie E. Merritt 
Len M. Mertz 

Miers Bros. 

Jess G. Miller 

A. F. Mils 

Mrs. B. J. McDowell 
Marvin McMillan 
Harley Madison 
Elmer Martin 

Lee Martin 

Ed E. Mayfield & Son 
Mrs. J. W. Mayfield 
Sallie McBee 

Alvin McGilvrey 
Lucille McMillan 
Jack Mann 

John A. Martin 
Rowland Martin 

J. E. Mayfield Jr. 
Mrs. Lee McCue 
Edith McIlwaine 
W. B. McMillan 

A. Markwordt 
John A. Martin Jr. 
Sol Mayer 

F. T. Mayfield 

W. W. McCutchon 
Cc. V. McKnight 
Filo McNutt & Co. 
Gilbert Marshall 
John T. Martin Inc. 
John T. Mayfield 
Sol Mayer & Son 
H. E. North 

Real & Neunhoffer 
J. H. Neeley & Sons 
H, G. Nixon 

B. A. Nance 

E. B. Newman 

J. A. Nance 

Loys Newman 
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Rp. G. Nance 
York Newman 

w. H. O’Bryant 
ay Luella, O’Leary 
Mrs. I. W. O’Bryant 
3. C. Swans 
9, 0. O'Bryant 
tT, L. Parchman 
Gq. H. & M. H. Parker 
Pecos Ranch Co. 
eeereon Stock Farm 
Rk. G. Pipkin 
w. O. Prentiss 
¢. C. Parker 
Gq. H. & S. H. 
j. T. Penick 
A. B. Pfeiffer 
Grover C. Poole 
Cecil P. Parker 
y. D. Parker 
j. A. Peril 
Mrs. Belle Phillips 
M. R. Porter 
John Palmer 
Jess F’. Parker Sr. 
~, Pearson 
J. R. Peril 
Hillery Phillips 
Dick Prassel Ranch 
Raymond Quigg 
J. P. Reiley 
Rio Ranchito 
F. M. Roark 
Rogers & Schunke 
Martin Rose & Son 
Therrill Rose 
Glenn Reeves 
Sterling Riggs 
Richardson Bros. 
T. A. Rolston 
George Rose 
Rose Sisters 
Paul S. Ranzau 
T. He & J. W. Rawls 
King Ritchie 
R. L. Roberts 
Dave Rose Estate 
Mrs. Martin Rose 
D. C. Reeves 
Tom Richey 
0. L. Richardson 
Rk. C. Robertson 
Dave Rose Jr. 
Pat Rose & Son 


L. Rust 
N. O. Ratliff 
Hugo Real 


R. M. Smith 
James Spicer III 
Bodo Seidensticker 
Buddy Shanklin 
Ruth T. Shurley 
Alfred Schweining 
Mrs. R. C. Stone 
Albert Smith 
Jim H. Smith 
Smith & Mey 
J. S. A. Spicer 
Seven Springs Ranch 
8S. S. Shanklin 
Velma L. Shurley 
— Schweining 

E. Sawyer 

* aan pany 
Albert Schultz 
Dr. Joe Sanders 
gy Schmidt 
» Sandherr 
waaie Schmidt 
Theo Savell & Son 
Dr. H. Schmidt 
W. C. Schumacher 
Wood .S. Sights 
A. M. Slator 
O. B. Schwethelm 
M. G. Sinclair 
Mrs. Bruno 

Schwethelm 
H. W. Turney 
J. O. Tavior Jr. 
W. E. Thurman 
Townsend Bros. 
J. E. Taylor 
Ww. M. Tavilor 
M. C. Treiber 
Take-It-Easy Ranch 
Paul Turney 
Ww, M. Thornton 
Jimmie Taylor 
D. D. Upshaw 
F. R. Vanhoozer 
be Varga 

N. Varga 
Clarence Valliant 
Toe Vander Stucken 
Cc. R. Word 
W. K. Wison 
B. S. Wilson & Co. 
Cc. V. Whitworth 
W. R. Whitehead 
Geo. R. Whitehead 
White-Baker Co. 
Dee Word 
Bruce Williams 


Mrs. Paul Raigorodskypyke Wilson 


Louise Rosenaw 
Elmer D. Real 
Victor V. Real 
John Rosenaw Est. 
Ranch Experiment 
Station 
Felix Real Jr. 
Real & Fisher 
Joe Brown Ross 
Marvin Ratliff 
Felix R. Real 
E. Stewart 
W. S. Stevenson 
§. Stapp 
J. A. Sykes 
A. T. Stuart 
Stevenson & Mills 
Ray W. Stephenson 
Dorothy Stapp 
i W. Sykes 
§. L. Stumberg 
H. V. Stokes Ranch 
Company 
B. L. Stewart 
C. C. Stephenson 
Ruth Stapp 
Paul Sultenfuss 
Bill Strickland 
L. A. Stevens 
Elvis Stewart 


Oscar Strohacker 
Stowers Ranch 
Jake L. Smith 
Sidney M. Smith 
W. Sparks 
Stadler re Frerich 
R. V. Sewell 
Pearl Lee Shurley 
Fred Simmons 
Carl Secret 
Charlie Stone 
B. L, Smith 
Marshall Smith 
South Fork Ranch 
Jim Sprott 
Clyde Sellers 
Mary L. Shurley 
Author Simmons 
Mrs. W. L. Secor 
Camp Stewart 
G. C. Slator 


Joe W. Smith 


Jack N. Whitworth 

L. D. Whitehead 

Whitehead & 
Wardlaw 

F. C. Whitehead 

Andy White 

Nettie Word 

Wells & Miller 

W. B. Wilson 

J. N. Whitworth Sr. 

J. F. Whittenburg 
& Son 

Winnie Lou 
Whitehead 

F. H. Whitehead 

Fugene White 

Carnie Wyatt 

W. S. Wood 

H. M. Wilson Est. . 

B. E. Wilson 


W. B. Whitehead 

F. H. Whitehead 
& Co. 

Jep White 

Wheeler & Varga 

Ben L. Wheat 


L. J. & L. B. Wardlaw 


Rip Ward 

Geo. D. & R. W. 
Wallace 

H. A. Walker & Co. 

Mrs. Nannie Wheat 

Wardlaw Bros. 

R. C. Ward 

Ralph Walsh 

Ella A. Wallace 

Mrs. Elizabeth Welch 

Jimmy West 

Jack Wardlaw 

7 D. Ward 

J. D. Wallace 

B. H. Whaley 

Gwen Wardlaw 

Sam Wells 

J. A. Ward 

Libb Wallace 


Edna D. Waldrop 
J. Estle Young 
Gus E. Young 
Y-O Ranch 

J. P. Yoas Estate 
Chas. Zinsmeister 
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Hatch Bros. Co-> 
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~Sthmutz Brothers 


Need for Work on Lamb 
Warket Problems 


One of the first range operators 
to ship milk-fat lambs to central 
markets, back in the middle 1890s, 
M. A. Smith, who has large sheep 
holdings in both Utah and Colorado, 
has devoted much thought and study 
to lamb market problems, and this 
fall has been very active in acquaint- 
ing his Congressmen and officials of 
the War Food Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration with 
the serious lamb market situation and 
forcefully presenting the need for 
relief. It is his opinion that sheepmen 
can no longer assume that their job 
is done when they produce the lambs: 
they must solve the marketing 
problem. 


American farmers and livestock 
producers are the best and most 
scientifically equipped people to pro- 
duce foods of any people on the earth, 
both in volume and quality. In fact, 
they have produced so much of it that 
surpluses have been created in some 
instances that have depressed market 
prices far below production costs. But 
the farmers and livestock men have 
failed to develop successful marketing 
procedures to protect and return re- 
muneration to them commensurate to 
the earnings their industry is entitled 
to. They are the only group of pro- 
ducers that continue to produce a com- 
modity even though they suffer a 
financial loss in a majority of years. 
I think we should prepare to put 
our losses suffered through low ceil- 
ings, which amount to a confiscation 
of our property for the use of the pub- 
lic without due compensation, since we 
are denied -the rights of the open mar- 
ket and the free operation of the law 
of supply and demand, on the table. 
We should be compensated for 
these losses—the administration has 
promised us that_our prices would be 
maintained at a level that will cover 
production costs. The public should be 
informed that the livestockmen are 
not getting the subsidies paid under 
the price rollback order, although 
prices received for our products are 
below those in effect in September 
1942. 
We have a public relation man for 
wool in Mr. F. E. Ackerman, why can’t 
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we have one for lamb? Within the 
thirteen western states are found 70 
per cent of the sheep in the United 
States, or around 35 or 40 million of 
the 55 million head in the United 
States. We are selling in the United 
States markets around 400 million 
dollars’ worth of products. The citrus 
fruit growers who are selling only 28 
million dollars’ worth of goods have 
two or three men who stay in Wash- 
ington all the time. We need to have 
someone working on the lamb problem 
the year round; we shouldn’t wait until 
the market collapses before getting to 
work. We should be doing something 
now to assure a profitable market for 
feeder lambs this winter or the feeder 
market next fall will be poor. 

I figure that my gross income for 
1943 will be considerably below that 
of 1942, with a 40 per cent increase 
in the cost of production. 

Certainly some special effort should 
be put forth by the livestock industry 
to correct the erroneous ideas officials 
and the public in general have about 
the production and marketing of our 
products; and to see to it that we are 
able to get fair returns on our capital 
investment and our labor. 


M. A. Smith 


Record Hog Slaughter 


N ALL-TIME record hog slaughter 

for any month, estimated at ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 animals, was es- 
tablished for the meat industry in No- 
vember, according to a review of the 
livestock and meat situation by the 
American Meat Institute. 

This record slaughter, estimated to 
be about 42 per cent over the previous 
month’s slaughter, is reflected in an 
estimated 39 per cent increase in pork 
production in November over the pre- 
ceding month’s figures, and is 35 per 
cent larger than the amount of pork 
produced in November of last year. 

This pork production increase, 
coupled with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration’s points reduction last 
month for pork cuts, with a few excep- 
tions, to civilians will result, the Insti- 
tute believes, in larger supplies of pork 
in dealers’ stores, and listed on the 
menus of public eating places. 

The number of cattle, calves, and 
sheep and lambs marketed last month 
at federally inspected plants showed 
decreases over the preceding month, 
according to Institute estimates, of 6, 
1, and 13 per cent, respectively. 
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Permanent Pastures 
For Livestock 


wo S. HANSEN, prominent 
Rambouillet breeder of Collin- 
ston, Utah, is firmly converted to the 
idea that every farmer or rancher 
having irrigation water should put in 
a permanent pasture for his livestock. 
Pastures planted sometime between 
1910 and 1915 by Mr. Hansen’s father, 
the late Willard S. Hansen, one of 
Utah’s renowned pioneer Rambouillet 
breeders are considered today by 
their owner to be more valuable on an 


acre basis than any other land in his 


possession. 

Of the 160 acres of irrigated land on 
the Hansen ranch the pastures cover 
approximately 14 acres, divided into 
one four-acre and two five-acre pas- 
tures. Brome grass covers one of the 
pastures, while Kentucky bluegrass 
and white dutch clover have taken 
over the other two. In the summer one 
of the larger tracts is reserved for 
work horses and the other for sheep, 
while milk cows and sheep graze the 
smaller one, and during the winter all 
three pastures serve as winter feed 
yards to keep the sheep out of the 
mud. 

The past summer Mr. Hansen kept 
120 bucks in one of the five-acre pas- 
tures, feeding each animal a daily sup- 
plemental ration of 114 pounds of 
grain and a half pound of hay to pre- 
vent scouring. Sheep kept in the Han- 
sen barn, on the other hand, were fed 
114 pounds of grain and 4 pounds of 
hay daily. So the pasture saved him 
approximately 120 pounds of grain 
and 420 pounds of alfalfa every day— 
a saving of sizable proportions. 

Although the 14 acres provide this 
excellent summer pasturage, Mr. Han- 
sen considers his winter use of the 
fields even more important. For when 
the cold rains come and the snow 
falls, his sheep are not wallowing in 
mud but have good firm turf beneath 
their feet, and put on more weight 
per pound of feed, in Mr. Hansen’s 
opinion, than they would under less 
favorable conditions. 

Except for a short period during the 
early spring, to give the grass a chance 
to grow, the pastures are grazed all 
the year, and after thirty years’ use 
have a luxuriant growth, the sheep 
manure keeping the grass in flourish- 
ing condition. 

Mr. Hansen takes a general interest 
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Wynn S. Hansen, shown in one of his 
permanent irrigated pastures where 
sheep graze nearly all year long. The 
closeup of grass at the left shows the 
density of turf after 30 years of con- 
tinued usage. 








in soil conservation principles and is 
an active cooperator in the Northern 
Utah Soil Conservation District. 





eat Board Jtems 


LWAYS up to the minute, the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
has just issued its 1944 meat recipe 
book as “Meat Point Pointers.” And 
there are a host of them; pointers on 
making the most of meat; pointers on 
meat gravies and sauces; pointers on 
making dressings and stuffings; point- 
ers on using left-over meats; pointers 
on fillers for meat patties and loaves; 
pointers on many kinds of stews and 
meat pies; pointers on other ways to 
extend meat; pointers on making soup 
stock and meat soups, and pointers on 
conserving and using kitchen fats. 
The Board reports that sales of the 
new recipe book to retailers are almost 
twice as high as in a similar period 
last year and that a special sales drive 


will reach promotion managers of pub- 
lic utilities and manufacturers. 


The Board’s four-color wall chart 
... “The 4 Corners of a Square Meal” 
... is being distributed to high schools, 
colleges and universities, and to nutri- 
tion leaders throughout the country. 
This chart, which teaches the impor- 
tant contribution of meat in protein, 
calories, minerals, and vitamins, has 
already met with widespread ap- 
proval in the food and nutrition fields. 


* * * 


Meat Board exhibits have been 
shown at five medical association con- 
ventions in recent weeks at Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Rochester, New York; New York City 
and Chicago. Approximately 12,000 
physicians, dietitians, nurses, nutri- 
tionists, directors of public health, 
science teachers and others in the pro- 
fessional field visited and saw the 
exhibits. 
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The November Market 


ALES of domestic wools in the Bos- 
ton market were mostly confined 
to territory fine staple, and territory 
and fleece medium wools. Purchases of 
fine wools were made to fill out previ- 
ous purchases made against old gov- 
ernment orders. Activity in medium 
wools was the result of the awarding 
of further orders for Army blankets 
requiring a 100 per cent domestic wool 
content. New orders for Army cloth 
were limited to one request for bids on 
2,000,000 yards of 32-ounce Oxford 
cloth. Orders for various types of cloth 
were received from the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Offerings of spring and summer 
lines of civilian cloth in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco were 
heavily purchased. The trend was defi- 
nitely away from blends of synthetic 
fibers and wool towards cloth contain- 
ing 100 per cent wool content. 

Foreign wools were very spotty. A 
buying period early in the month was 
followed by a very quiet spell. After 
the first week, purchases were re- 
stricted to spot wools or lots on which 
early delivery could be assured. Sales 
of Montevideo 50s, 56s, and mixed 56s 
and 60s were made at an in-bond 
grease price range of 40 to 42 cents. 
Demand continued for scoured me- 
dium Montevideo and Santa Cruz 
wools. Prices ranged from $1 to $1.03, 
clean basis, out of bond, for super 
wools and 88 to 90 cents for scoured 
medium lambs wool. Australian wools 
were quiet, with manufacturers gen- 
erally waiting for offerings of more 
desirable types before making more 
commitments. Some sales of shortly- 
to-arrive fine and fine medium wools, 
either short or tender, were made in 
an out-of-bond clean price range of 938 
cents to $1.12, depending on the extent 
of the defect. 

Slaughter of sheep and lambs was 
reported as running about 20% ahead 
of last year. 

The wool top futures market was 
erratic. Early in the month, heavy sell- 
ing for hedging purposes by holders of 
large inventories caused prices to slide 
off.. These losses were practically all re- 
gained later in the month. 


December, 1943 





A total of 6,541,286 pounds of do- 
mestic wools was appraised for pur- 
chase by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion during the week ending November 
20. This brings the total purchased to 
date to 223,294,602 pounds, which in- 
cludes 87,429,866 pounds of territory 


wool, 75,782,227 pounds of fleece 
wools, 41,081,878 pounds of Texas 
wools, 17,762,758 pounds of pulled 
wools, and 1,159,439 pounds of 


scoured wools. 

A total of 7,344,369 pounds of fall 
Texas wools had been appraised to 
November 20. The total fall clip is esti- 
mated to run about 10,000,000 pounds, 
approximately 2,000,000 pounds less 
than last year. Resale of Texas wools 
by handlers for Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been very draggy. 

Average weekly consumption of 
wool for September, 1943, amounted 
to 16,894,000 pounds, grease basis, 
compared to 17,940,000 pounds in 
August, 1943, and 17,500,000 pounds 
in September, 1942. Total consumption 
from January to September 1943, in- 
clusive, was 702,410,000 pounds, com- 
posed of 295,030,000 pounds of domes- 
tic and 407,380,000 pounds foreign— 
compared to total consumption of 
702,313,000 pounds in same period in 
1942, composed of 321,103,000 pounds 


of domestic and 381,210,000 pounds of 


foreign wool. 


A demand for staple Delaine wools 
resulted in sales of free Eastern Ohio 
and Pennsylvania lots at a grease price 
of 47 to 49 cents, or $1.17 to $1.20, 
clean basis. Medium fleece wools were 
sold at Commodity Credit Corporation 
appraisal prices. Some dealers scoured 
medium wools for resale to woolen 
mills. Scoured mixed three-eighths and 
quarter-blood, average to short staple, 
were sold at prices of $1.02 to $1.03. 
Staple quarter blood wools were scarce 
and in demand at full ceiling prices. 
Choice staple, low quarter-blood 
grease wools were purchased at a clean 
basis price of $1 for use in paper mak- 
ers’ felts. 

Demand for domestic territory 
wools was very limited both as to 
quantity and type. Purchases made 
were medium wools for new blanket 
orders, and some fine staple for use in 
piecing out lines purchased for use in 
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old orders requiring the use of do- 
mestic wools. These sales included free 
graded fine staple wools at close-to- 
ceiling prices, and some Commodity 
Credit Corporation held wools at ap- 
praisal prices. A fair-sized lot of grad- 
ed half-blood staple, free Wyoming 
wool, shrinking 58%, was sold at a 
grease price of 4834 cents. Original 
bag Idaho, bulk three-eighths with an 
edge of quarter-blood, average staple 
wool, shrinking 50 per cent, sold at a 
grease price of 49 cents. 

Activity was reported in appraisals 
of California scoured pulled woois, 
and some sales of these lots were made 
—mostly short three-cighths (56s-58s) 
and quarter-blood lots. California 
grease wools held by Commodity 
Credit Corporation have received prac- 
tically no attention from topmakers or 
manufacturers. R. Harold Devos, 

Associate Marketing Specialist 
War Food Administration 


Postwar Readjustments 


OSTWAR  readjustments in the 

wool market will probably be 
cushioned and less severe than those 
following World War I, the Commer- 
cial Bulletin of December 4 states. 
While buyers are only filling early re- 
quirements on account of postwar un- 
certainty, “distant options (in the 
futures market) discount the possibili- 
ties of a drastic decline in the markets 
for wool.” Further the article says: 

It is not safe to dispute the ticker, as the 
axiom states, and uncertainty is always a 
very real element in business. The memory 
of post-World War I lingers. Yet there are 
cushions in the present situation, which make 
it unlike that after the other war . 

In wool itself; South America is an uncer- 
tainty with its free markets. Nevertheless, 
some see a cushion against sharp weakness 
there in the vacuum to be filled up in Europe 
as soon as mills there can be put back into 
production. 

Most important, obviously, is the manu- 
facturing outlook. If mills do not slacken seri- 
ously, wool will move. Unless plans of the 
Allied Nations fail to materialize, there are 
various cushions against an abrupt and 
sharp curtailment of goods production. Mills 
have not been able to catch up with demand 
for civilian goods to date. Lend-lease and re- 
lief programs are another cushion against 
sudden slump in demand. Incidentally, an 
official of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations indicates that 
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that agency may find an important use of 
surpluses of the armed forces when they 
become available. 

Military demands themselves promise to 
be a factor supporting gradual readjustment. 
Nobody expects the Japanese phase of the 
war to end for a long time. Army needs are 
declining, but not over. Navy and Marine 
Corps demands on current advices will con- 
tinue to be substantial. 

Another item of interest to domestic 
wool growers is the report that Aus- 
tralian sheepmen have requested an 
increase in the British purchase price 
commencing July 1, 1944. 





W. P. B. Considering 
Disposal of S tock 


Wools 


This morning, December 16, as 
the Wool Grower is being printed, 
comes word of an announcement by 
the War Production Board that the 
disposal of the stockpile wools is 
under consideration. A wire from 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(Wyoming), who is chairman of the 
Senate’s special wool committee, 
gives assurance that no action will 
be taken without giving all interest- 
ed groups full opportunity to be 
heard. The Senator stated he had 
conferred . with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and both 
indicate a desire to protect domestic 
wools in any stockpile disposition. 

“Stockpiles of government-owned 
wool may become the guinea pig on 
which to try experiments in the 
orderly disposal of surplus war 
goods,” the Salt Lake Tribune says 
this morning under an A. P. dis- 
patch. 

“The War Production Board Wed- 
nesday disclosed that proposals to 
divert the 330,000,000-pound stock- 
pile of imported wool are under 
consideration. 

“The announcement stressed that 
any formula for channeling this 
wool to private trade would contain 
careful controls ‘to assure in so far 
as possible the continuance of estab- 
lished operations of importers and 
domestic wool growers.’ 

“The W.P.B. said that if release 
of the wool is authorized, ‘the 
general principle in the establish- 
ment of a sales price for the wool 
would be to place the price at a 
level designed to minimize the ef- 
.fects of the proposed action on con- 
tinued importation of wool by pri- 
vate dealers.’ ” 
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Shearers May Be 
Scarce 


AVOID confusion and delay in 
getting sheep shorn this coming 
season, it is suggested that sheepmen 
get their shearers lined up. There may 
be fewer of them than last year. The 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 46 
West 4th South, Salt Lake City, is of- 
fering assistance to anyone who de- 
sires it in locating shearers for the 
coming season. 


Lower Wool Prices Likely 
Without C.C.C. Program 


E Livestock and Wool Situation 

for October, published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
says: 

The spread between prices of domestic 
and foreign wools has been relatively wide 
during most of the last three years. This 
relationship has been maintained in large 
part by uncertainty as to imports of foreign 
wools during the early years of the war, 
by Army orders which specified the use of 
domestic wool, and by government ceiling 
and purchase prices for wool. Supplies of 
foreign wool are now large and the import 
situation is relatively favorable. If there is 
no government purchase program for the 
1944 clip, the spread between prices of 
domestic and foreign wools is likely to 
narrow unless Army orders are large enough 
to absorb the domestic production. 


Wool Stocks 


Commercial stocks of wool (apparel 
and carpet) owned or held on consign- 
ment in the United States on Septem- 
ber 26, 1943, totaled 591,868,000 
pounds of greasy wool, as against 
€05,078,000 pounds on hand October 
3, 1942, according to a release issued 
by the Department of Commerce on 
December 1 this year. Of the total 
stocks reported at the end of Septem- 
ber this year, 48,306,000 are listed as 
carpet wools. 

The stocks of wool were reported 
held as follows: 52 per cent by manu- 
facturers (including topmakers); 46 
per cent by city dealers (including all 
dealers in the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; dealers in cities 
of over one hundred thousand popula- 
tion in all other states; garnetters, 
scourers, pullers, meat packers, and 
tanners); and 2 per cent by country 
dealers (including dealers and ware- 








house owners in the areas outside of 
that. shown for city dealers and ip 
cities and towns of less than one hup- 
dred thousand population). Last year 
at the comparative time, 65 per cent of 
of wool stocks was held by manufac. 
turers, 32 per cent by city dealers, and 
3 per cent by country dealers. 

Foreign wools afloat and the stock- 
pile wools are not included in the to- 
tals reported, but the wools held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are, 
These are shown as approximately 
98,000,000 pounds of grease wool and 
16,000,000 pounds of scoured wool as 
of September 26. 

The table below compares the com- 
mercial stocks of wool and related 
fibers held in the United States as of 
September 26, 1943, and October 4, 
1942, on the grease basis. 


Grease Wool 








(In thousands of pounds) 
September October 
26, 1943 4, 1942 
Domestic 
> 259,828 258,508 
Pulled .................. 41,188 29,066 
| eee 301,016 287,569 
Foreign: 
_ .. eae 262,381 280,254 
ES ee 28,471 87,252 
_. eee 290,852 317,509 
Total all wools.......... 591,868 605,078 
| Ee 11,686 18,195 
Common goat hair 
(combing length 
I es nck 1,980 
CO ee 1,396 1,596 
Other llama fibers... 336 357 
Camel hair and 
cashmere .............. 310 824 





Consumption 


For the nine-months’ period, Janu- 
ary to September, 1943, inclusive, ap- 
parel wool consumption included 
702,410,000 pounds of greasy shorn 
wools and 118,892,000 pounds of 
greasy pulled wool, compared to 702,- 
313,000 pounds of greasy shorn wool 
and 94,143,000 pounds of pulled 
wools in the same period in 1942. The 
origin of the wools is shown in the 
table. 

Consumption of Apparel Class Wools 








January to Septemer, Inclusive 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 
1943 1942 
Greasy Shorn: 
Domestic .............. 295,030 $21,108 
Duty-paid, 
Foreign ............ 407,380 381,210 
ee, 102,410 702,313 
Greasy Pulled: 
Domestic .............. 64,620 55,942 
Duty-paid, 
Foreign ............ 54,272 38,201 
_ ee sore 118,892 94,143 
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Denver 


HEEP receipts for November, 1943, 
totaled approximately 390,000 
compared to 274,000 in November, 
1942, an increase of approximately 
116,000 head. 

The feature of the sheep trade for 
the first week in November was a 
decline in numbers of fat lambs, com- 
pared to last month. This fact con- 
tributed largely to the underlying 
strength of the market. There was a 
gradual higher tendency throughout 
the week, and by Thursday, fat lambs 
were 35 cents to 50 cents higher than 
at the close of the previous week. 
Ewes were also in light supply, but 
demand was not so broad and price 
changes were negligible. The bulk of 
good and choice trucked-in lambs sold 
in a spread of $13.50 to $14.25, while 
similar grade rail offerings ranged 
from $13.75 to $14.50. Choice ewes, 
while absent, were considered quotable 
around $5.75 or above, the practical 
top resting at $5.50 for small lots of 
good and choice. Pelt values were of 
major consideration in the ewe trade. 
Around 75 per cent of the supply was 
feeding lambs. The market for weighty 
lambs was active and higher. Lighter 
weights were not especially wanted, 
except at prices that would protect the 
feeder to some extent against death 
losses. Feeding lambs scaling 70 to 80 
pounds usually topped each day at 
$12.50 to $13.15. Mixed fats and feed- 
ers with short killer ends brought 
$13 to $13.25. 

A general decrease in the supply 
during the second week was due to the 
fact that range slaughter lamb market- 
ings had passed the peak movement 
and that fed lamb marketings were 
just starting. The shortage of slaugh- 
ter lambs resulted in firm to stronger 
prices throughout the country. The 
first fed lambs of the season arrived, 
these grading good and choice, and 
selling at $14.50. Additional loads ar- 
riving later went at $14.25 to $14.65. 
Good wheat-field lambs brought $14, 
while the bulk of good and choice 
trucked-in lambs turned at $14 to 
$14.40, similar grade rangers $14.25 to 
$14.50. The practical top for good and 
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AMD MARNE 


choice slaughter ewes rested at $5.65, 
with the bulk of medium and good 
selling in a range of $4.75 to $5.25. 
The feeder lamb supply had good 
movement at steady prices. Numerous 
loads of good and choice 62- to 72- 
pound Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, and 
Colorado lambs, largely whitefaces, 
moved over a spread of $11.50 to 
$12.50. Several loads of fleshy feeders 
brought $13 to $13.25. 











Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter, First 11 Months 


Week Ended: 


Slaughter at 27 Centers......................-.---- 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


A wave of pessimism concerning 
lamb values swept the entire country 
this week and the result was a sharply 
lower trend. At Denver a decline of 25 
to 50 cents was enforced on lambs, 
while ewes lost nearly 25 cents. Prices 
at midweek, however, turned steady to 
strong again with the restoration of 
confidence. The highest money for fat 
lambs was $14, paid for a limited num- 
ber. The bulk of good and choice 











1943 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Wooled) 


Good and Choice.....................--.--.--- 
Medium. and Good::.;.......-:..---.-.28-. 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Choice, 30-40 pounds....................---- 
Good, 30-40 pounds.......................: 


Commercial, all-weights.................. 


1942 

21,104,862 19,450,088 

Dec. 3, 1943 Dec. 4, 1942 
Sinsevsculath 448,051 432,236 
DAIS at $14.37 $15.39 
kicagcasactataipetins 13.12 14.55 
ciniiinattelerbehaon 26.38 28.50 
a eee on 24.88 28.00 
nbbaiccensaipeiinsa 22.88 27.00 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs. Slaughtered 
October, 1943 














OCTOBER SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
1943 1943 1942 
Fed. Insp. Non Insp. ‘Fed. Insp. Non Insp. 
Average live weight (pounds).......... 90.07 8467 89.29 84.78 86.41 
Average yield (per cent)-................. 44.34 43.47 45.11 46.11 £45.13 
Average cost per 100 pounds ($)..... 10.37 1182 10.86 12.28 10.98 
Federally Inspected Slaughter October, 1943 and 1942 
1943 1942 

a iso in ee ee a or oenaen 1,274,534 1,279,771 
CI ascii siscsvsnnnspaicincee Paccabbelalidpomiaalinnte tioned 654,885 578,332 
AEA OE Det EEE ALS ae Sa Eres Mle ee ah 4,930,198 4,218,048 
AER COIS RE Fe ae E TEE eh ER MEP eye Bd Be 2,633,200 2,343,807 
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trucked-in lambs ranged from $13 to 
$13.50. The practical limit for slaugh- 
ter ewes was $5.25, with the bulk of 
the run consisting of common and 
medium grades selling from $4 to 
$4.75. Trading in the feeder division, 
due to the sharply lower slaughter 
trade, was reduced to a catch-as-catch- 
can basis on all weights and grades. 
Early, good and choice range lambs 
scaling 65 pounds and above sold from 
$11.75 to $12.50, but later when qual- 
ity became less attractive, there was 
little in load lots above $10.75. 

During the last week under review 
all slaughter classes worked higher. 
Lambs advanced fully 50 cents, while 
ewes closed strong to 25 cents higher. 
Up to $14.35 was paid late for a load 
of strictly good and choice fed lambs 
averaging 100 pounds. Rangers with 
less weight and not quite so well fin- 
ished sold at $13.75 to $14. Trucked- 
in lots predominated and $14.25 was 
finally paid for comparable lots. 
Even medium to good kinds selling 
at mostly $12 to $13.25 showed the 
full upturn because the supply was not 
large enough to go around. Slaughter 
ewes reached $5.50, this price taking 
one good to choice load and best 
trucked-in lots. Others bulked at $4.25 
to $5.35. Feeding lambs were hard to 
move at the start of the week and got 
reliable action after prices had eased 
slightly. The top on good and choice 
81-pound feeders was $12.50, other 
loads scaling in the neighborhood of 
70 pounds going out at $12 to $12.35. 
Whitefaces with less weight ranged 
from $10.50 to $11.75. 

Jacqueline O’Keefe 


St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts for the month of 
November were 98,561 compared 
with 138,174 in October and 93,079 in 
November a year ago. Of the month’s 
total, 63,625 were from native terri- 
tory and the rest from the West and 
Southwest. 

While the lamb market was very un- 
even during the month, closing prices 
were about steady with the last of 
October. The high point on natives 
during the month was $14.25 and the 
low $13.25. The market closed at $14. 
Clips sold from $14 down, according 
to pelts. 


Early in the month Colorado range 
lambs sold up to $14.50, and on the 
close fed kinds from the same state 
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brought $14.10. Yearlings closed the 
month around 25 cents lower, while 


ewes were 25@50 cents higher. Year-: 


lings sold up to $12.25 with most sales 
$11.25@11.75, and plainer kinds down 
to $10. On the close fat ewes sold 
largely $5.50@6 with best at $6.25. 


H. H. Madden 
Chicago 


S November supply of sheep at 
Chicago totaled 265,000 or about 
2,000 less than last year but, with that 
exception, was the largest November 
run since 1932. Trading was on an 
exceptionally erratic basis, depending 
partly on the movement of ovine stock 
to market and partly on the ability 
of packers to slaughter. Scarcity of 
labor was a serious handicap to pack- 
ers and at some periods resulted in an 
accumulation that brought lower prices 
and a slow movement of the supply 
through the abattoirs. 

The month started out with top 
lambs at $14.25 and bulk selling at 
$13.50 to $14 and the average for good 
lambs at $13.90. Demand soon im- 
proved and later a good many worked 
up to $14.50. By the middle of the 
month, however, labor difficulties 
forced buyers to make a drastic cut in 
prices, and by the 15th top descended 
to $13.50, the low spot of the month 
and lowest since April 1942. This sharp 


‘decline had the effect of checking the 


supply; the market quickly recovered, 
and late in the month top soared up 
to $15.15, highest since August. There 
was a much improved demand late in 
the month on shipping account and 
prices gained 50 to 75 cents, which 
established the closing top at $14.75 
and the average at $14.15. All during 


the month quality was fully up to the. 


standard for the fed western lambs 
and relatively few lambs of common 
quality were offered. Except for last 
year when the top reached $15.60, the 
top this month was the highest for 
November since 1925, and the average 
price was highest since 1927. 

For the year thus far the total re- 
ceipts stand at 2,135,000 against 2,- 
347,000 for the first eleven months of 
last year. Shipments during the month 
were nearly twice as large as last year, 
more lambs than usual being shipped 
out for slaughter in eastern territory. 
At 20 markets the supply for the first 
eleven months of the year amounts to 
17,275,000 or close to a million more 
than for the same period last year. 


Slaughter figures continue at a ree. 
ord height each month and, for the 
first eleven months of the year, total 
over 1,500,000 above those of last 
year. It is reported that most of the 
surplus slaughter has been made up 
of ewes which owners decided to sel] 
because of labor shortage and other 
discouraging conditions. 

No announcement as yet has been 
made about a ceiling on prices for 
live lambs, but local traders fear that 
it will come as soon as the restrictions 
on cattle and hogs have been ironed 
out. The movement of mutton pro- 
ducts into general consumption is re- 
ported satisfactory, with war orders 
taking a large percentage for domestic 
camps. 

The supply of yearlings during the 
month was comparatively small but 
demand was good and prices held up 
to a comparatively high level. Sales 
were largely at $10.75 to $12.75, in- 
cluding several loads from Texas at 
$10.75 to $12. Shorn lambs with No. 
1 pelts cashed largely at $13.50 to 
$13.75. The supply was small. 

The supply of ewes was fairly large 
during the month and demand good. 
Top reached $6.75, with the bulk 
moving freely at $5.75 to $6.50. 
Lighter-weight ewes of plain quality 
sold at $5 to $5.50. At the low spot 
of the month a limited number of low- 
grade ewes cashed at $4.25 to $5. 
There was a broad call for good breed- 
ing ewes but not many were available. 

Two-year-old wethers sold at $7.75 
to $11, and some choice yearling 
wethers reached $13.25. 

There was a good demand for feeder 
lambs all month but not many showed 
up. Sales were made at $9 to $12.75, 
the bulk going at $10.50 to $12.50. 

Without much competition W. J. 
Brodie of Stouffville, Ontario, Canada, 
again took first place with a carload of 
Southdown lambs at the International. 
This is the eleventh year in succession 
that Mr. Brodie has carried away the 
blue ribbon at this show. These 
lambs sold at $20, compared with 
$20.25 last year and $27.75 two years 
ago. The highest price ever paid for a 
load of International show lambs was 
$68 in 1926, received by Chase Bros. 
of Willow Lakes, South Dakota, for a 
consignment of Southdown-Shropshire 
crossbreds. 

Frank E. Moore 
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Omaha 


UPPLIES of sheep and lambs were 
the largest for any November’ 
since 1917, although they represented 
a sharp drop from the October totals. 
The total figure was 236,802 com- 


pared with 150,728 
November, 1942. 


Quality of the range lambs depreci- 
ated rapidly last month as November 
marked the change-over from the 
range lamb season to the beginning of 
the fed lamb period. 

Price fluctuations were unusually 
wide as fat rangers opened the session 
around the $14 mark, but prices went 
into a tailspin around the middle of the 
month and best fat offerings could 
bring no more than $13, as packers re- 
ported over-burdened slaughtering fa- 
cilities. 

Top price of the month was $14.60 
paid for fed westerns of good and 
choice quality, and by the end of the 
month best offerings brought around 
$14.10 or about steady with the Octo- 
ber close. Sorted natives followed the 
same pattern as they lost $1.50 in 
three market days around the middle 
of the period and ended at $13.75 or 
weak to a quarter lower than the Octo- 
ber close. A liberal supply of natives 
was available all month. Prospects are 
for a liberal run of fed lambs during 
the next 60 days. 


As the range lamb run dwindled, 
prices of feeder lambs were little 
changed. With feeders less numerous 
the heavy work of corn harvesting in 
the feeding section resulted in a cur- 
tailed demand and prices moved lower 
toward the middle of the month and 
ended weak to 25 cents lower com- 
pared with October. Toward the end 
of the month a fairly good demand 
was prevalent for replacement lambs 
but supply was very limited. Good and 
choice kinds were. quotable all month 
around $12. Quite a lot of light- 
weight lambs sold last month from $8 
to $10 and medium to good kinds car- 
rying more weight sold from $10 to 
$11.50. Very few feeders are expected 
at this market the rest of the season. 


counted for 


Fat ewes were plentiful at the mar- 
ket all during the month and prices 
were also affected by the middle-of- 
the-month price slump but to a lesser 
degree than other classes. A $5 top 
marked the low period of the month, 
and $6.50 was the top price paid for a 
load of good and choice fed ewes near 
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the close. Good range offerings sold 
around the $6 figure as the month 
ended with prices about steady with 
October’s close. 

Odd loads of fat yearlings sold ail 
month from $12 to $13. A few pens of 
solid-mouth breeding ewes changed 
hands from $5.50 up to $7. 


David Lorenson. 
Ogden 


OR the first time in several months, 

- the Ogden market shows a de- 
crease in number of sheep handled as 
compared with the same month last 
year. Total receipts for November were 
81,681 head against 100,466 sheep in 
November, 1942. The total number re- 
ceived for the first eleven’ months to- 
tals 1,816,500 compared with 2,003,- 
897 for the same period a year ago. 
About 80 per cent of the decrease for 
the first eleven months was due to the 
abnormally short movement east from 
California during the spring. 

The bulk of the movement through 
Ogden during the month was already 
in the hands of the packers, in fact 
only about 18 per cent of the receipts 
were for market. 

At the beginning of the month 
good to choice 96-pound fat lambs 
sold at $13.75 lightly sorted, with 
medium to good truck-ins at $12.50 to 
$13.25. Fat ewes brought $4.50 to 
$5.25, while good feeding lambs sold at 
$12. 

The market went up slightly during 
the second week with one load of good 
and choice fat lambs selling at $14.25. 
Fat ewes sold at $5.25, sorted at $4, 
with the bulk at $4.60 to $5. Feeding 
lambs brought from $10 to $12.50. 

The market had a lower trend dur- 
ing the third week, due mostly to 
sharp declines in the East. Good to 
choice Idaho fat lambs sold from 
$12.50 to $14, while good ewes 
brought $4.25 with commons down to 
$3.65 and under. One load of medium 
feeding lambs brought $11.50. 

During the latter part of November, 
all killing classes were scarce and fat 
lambs were quotable at $14, while- fat 
choice ewes brought $5 with others 
$4.75 and down. One load of fleshy 
78-pound feeding lambs _ brought 
$12.25. 

From a survey made in Idaho lamb 
feeding districts, an estimate of 334,- 
000 lambs on feed this year shows a 
further decline of about 17 per cent, 
compared with 1942 and is now ap- 





Something is 
taking the sap 
out of me! 


That’s exactly what sheep worms 
do—live on the body juices of 
the animals — take the sap right 
out of them. 

Worms continue to feed on 
your sheep in winter—they stay 
in the body and continue their 
deadly work until the life cycle 
is completed. 

That is why it is so important 
that sheep get at least one good 
worming after the pasture season 
is over. For this important job, 
use PTZ, the phenothiazine rem- 
edy of Dr. Hess & Clark. Use 
PTZ and remove as many as six 
different worm species, includ- 
ing stomach worms and nodular 
worms. 


For individual dosing, use 
either PTZ Pellets, or the new 
PTZ Powder as a drench. Either 
one insures an accurate dose and 
this is important. No fasting re- 
quired, either before or after 
treatment. Get PTZ from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dress & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 


















AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Southdowns again won grand champion carload 
of lambs, grand champion wether, and grand 
champion pen of lambs over all breeds at the 1942 
Chicago Market Fat Stock and Carlot Show. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Eugene Helms, President ¢ 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 











DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIG 
































CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 


since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 











CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some cross- 
bred which re- 
sembles this es- 
tablished breed. 


Association Life Membership $10— Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership and half of 
registry fees used for breed promotio' 
maintain a complete progeny record 
as members the leading State and Feders) 
agencies in the U. S. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
President—Herbert T. Biood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice-Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Director—-J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredric 8. Huitz, 

1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


ADVISORY 


H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 
L. King, Cheyenne, ‘Wyo. : C. V. Wilson, — 
ons, w. ; M. H. Karker, 

iil.: P. M. fem Joseph, Ore. ; Mrs. P. z. 
Roswell, New Mexico. 


Fuller, 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine >ervice ‘oy 27 Years 
For Booklet and List, Address 3e-~'ary 













































































proximately 40 per cent under two 
years ago. Lambs on feed in Utah are 
very scarce and, while we have no 
figures to go by, they are at least 
50 per cent off from last year. 

C. R. Knowles 


Hansas City 


ECEIPTS of 2,177,562 sheep at the 
Kansas City Stock Yards in the 
first eleven months of this year estab- 
lished a new all-time high record for 
this market. For many months during 
the early part of the year this market 
led the Nation in sheep marketings, but 
during the last two months Omaha has 
spurted ahead and now leads by a 
narrow margin. Total receipts at the 
Kansas City terminal during Novem- 
ber were 196,438, which, although ex- 
ceeded in several previous months this 
year, was the largest for a November 
since 1910 and only a little below the 
November high record in that year. 
Range lambs arrived in considerable 
numbers during the early part of the 
month and a liberal sprinkling of fed 
rat‘ves has also appeared, but the bulk 
of the receipts has been native lambs 
from nearby territory. Supplies of 
staughter ewes have been nominal, and 
limited numbers of breeding stock 
nave found a rather slow demand. 
The market has been very uneven 
during the month, with very sharp 
reductions in values during the_ first 
two weeks and recoveries during the 
latter part of the month, which wiped 
cut the major part of the losses. Com- 
pared with the close of October, good 
and choice lambs are around 25 cents 
lower, and are now quotable from 
$13.75 to $14.25. Medium and good 
kinds are also 25 cents lower at $12.50 
to $13.50, and common grades are 
steady to 25 cents down at $11 to 
$12.25. The moderate supplies of 
slaughter ewes available resulted in 
an improvement in that market and 
at the close of the month good and 
choice ewes are quotable at $5.75 to 
$6.35, and are considered 50 to 60 
cents higher than at the close of 
October. Common and medium kinds 
are steady to 50 cents up at $4.50 to 
$5.75. During the latter part of the 
period a few bunches of clipped lambs 
with No. 2 or better skins arrived and 
sold up to $13.75. Some yearlings were 
on display, selling from $10.50 to 
$12.50 according to grade and finish. 
Bob Riley 





the effect of breeding and other fac- 


New Bulletins 


“Oats and Barley for Fattening 
Lambs,” Experiment Station Bulletiy 
Number B-272, has recently been pyb. 
lished by the Oklahoma Agricultura] 
Experiment Station, Stillwater, Okla. 
homa. Copies may be obtained by 
writing: Mailing Room, Experiment 
Station, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


* * * 


Bulletin Number 309 issued by -the 
New Mexico Experiment Station, New 
Mexico Agricultural College, State Col- 
lege, New Mexico, deals with the use 
of alfalfa hay for fattening lambs and 














tors on the gains of feeder lambs. 


* * * 


“Range and Livestock Production 
Practices in the Southwest” has re 
cently been issued as Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 529 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of the Interior in co- 
operation with the New Mexico Cul- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
at Las Cruces, New Mexico, and the 
University of Arizona at Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Copies may be obtained from 
either of the cooperating colleges. 






* * * 


The Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory and Montana Livestock 
Sanitary Board have recently issued 
two important circulars dealing with 
diseases of lambs. The first one, Mon- 
tana Agricultural Experiment Station 
War Circular 4, deals with the preven- 
tion of losses from scours in feed-lot 
lambs, while circular 5 carries valuable 
infermation on keeping range lambs 
free from intestinal worms. Copies of 
these circulars may be obtained from 
the Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory, Bozeman, Montana. 

























* * * 


With the present acute feeding situ- 
ation livestock producers generally 
will be interested in the 1944 edition 
of “Feeding Practices,” an annual bul- 
letin published by the Educational 
Service of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, Inc., 714 Prae- 
torian Building, Dallas, Texas. Always 
of interest, the bulletin this year has 
particular significance, as it stresses 
feed conservation and careful use in 
rations. 
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Okla- 
d by CORRECT WOMB TROUBLES AND GET 
ment 
MORE LAMBING YEARS 
th 
ie Edwards Womb Supporter 
> Col- 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 
e use 
3 and 
> fac- 
: A simple mechanical device to support the womb and help the ewe back to normal condition. 
No more swinging ewes by the hind legs or wther cruel, painful measures. Just apply the 
tials device and turn the ewe loose to graze or feed as usual. In five minutes the ewe will take 
S Te care of her lamb as though nothing out of the ordinary had happened. The most humane 
neous device ever made for dumb animals. 
nited 
2 and Working with thousands of sheep for 35 years, 1 had seen hundreds of ewes with womb trou- 
- Cu ble, before I found the remedy. It was the best ewe in my small band that had her womb 
Ad out after dropping her lamb. It was the third day, and she looked like a hopeless case, when 
1 the I figured out the remedy. One application fixed her up, and she has raised six lambs since 
, Ari- and is still a good ewe. 
from 
A painless system. If I had resorted to cruel ‘reatment, I would never have figured out the 
device. The device will keep a lifetime. Just disinfect it after using and put it away for future 
oath use. Every sheepman, regardless of the size of his flock, should have one on hand. There 
stock should be a few on hand in every large lambing shed, or range lambing camp. 
ssued 
with This device has corrected womb trouble in other ewes since then. Last spring I had two 
nal other sheepmen try this simple device: Walter Melin, president of the Park County Wool- A 
oval growers Association, and Pete Bonhomme, another prominent sheepman. Both reported 100% | 
2d-lot results. Their address is Livingston, Montana. . 
uable 
lambs Wherever sheep exist, there is womb trouble after lambing. In some localities there is a lot of 
ies of womb trouble before lambing. In either case, the womb supporter does the job. Usually five 
bee to ten days is sufficient. It can be worn for 60 days if necessary without harmful results. 
PRICES (PREPAID) 
 situ- 
7 $1.60 for one; $2.60 for two; $5.25 for six 
ition 
1 bul- 
tional 
=e Address Your Orders to 
rae 
lways 
has ee 
dl GEORGE EDWARDS ® Box 553 ® Livingston, Montana 
se in 
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The Beginning of the Wool Industry in Utah 
By Glynn Bennion 


(Second and Final Installment) 


E decade of the ’80’s saw the 

heyday of the sheep business in 
Utah, when the tide of expanding 
growth sent a woolly wave rolling 
over the ranges to the limit of utiliza- 
tion. But just as every tide has its ebb, 
so the booming wool industry, reach- 
ing a peak, began a recession. The day 
of untouched grass beyond the next 
valley was past. The day of elimination 
of unthinking and careless operators 
set in. With no new ranges to go to, 
and with competition becoming in- 
creasingly tough on the old, used 
ranges, those sheepmen who survived 
had to be smart enough to make more 
profit out of fewer sheep. Two ways 
loomed in which improvement could be 
secured. The first was to raise a better 
grade of sheep. The second was less 
destructive range use. 

The first progressive step was taken 
with enthusiasm and received such 
popular support that Utah now ranks 
high as a producer of blooded sheep. 
Not only have Utah breeders won dis- 
tinction with their purebred offerings, 
but the average Utah range fleece, 
which in 1884 was but five pounds, 
now weighs about nine pounds, with 
corresponding improvement in quality. 

The second step, that of reform in 
grazing practice, has been somewhat 
more recently and reluctantly taken 
for the reason that some phases of 
range improvement necessarily involve 
a certain amount of present sacrifice 
on the part of the operators used to 
the old way of unlimited grazing. How- 
ever, all must agree that real progress 
toward greater security and profits in 
the sheep business can come only 
through the development. of more 
productive strains of sheep and 
through the employment of more eco- 
nomical methods of handling them, in- 
cluding the growing of more and bet- 
ter feed on the range. 

The historical beginning of the 
breeding of better sheep in Utah, as is 
also true of many other “firsts” no 
doubt, lies buried in a mass of almost 
forgotten anecdotes. 
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In 1868 my grandfather, John Ben- 
nion, was called by ecclesiastical au- 
thority to assist in settling the Muddy 
River, in what is now southern 
Nevada. Upon arriving there he was 
chosen to gather up all the sheep of 
the “Dixie” settlements and herd them 
in the vicinity of the headwaters of 
the Meadow Valley Wash. A look of 
anguish comes over my father’s face 
even yet when he recalls his own exer- 
tions as a very young sheepherder at- 
tached to that non-gregarious, motley 
flock. This band of 2000 head was 
undoubtedly the first herd of sheep of 
any size in the Utah “Dixie” district. 
In little bunches of from five to twenty 
head they were brought to the gather- 
ing place, a hairy, bare-bellied lot of 
non-herdable sheep. One of my grand- 
father’s first acts upon being placed in 
charge of the Dixie Co-op herd was to 
send back to his old home on the Jor- 
dan River for one hundred rams and 
ewes of better breed in an effort to 
improve the quality of the herd. One 
of these rams was a purebred Spanish 


AAAAAMMAAAY""" 


THE 15TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
.TO THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Plans are being made to go ahead 
with a full schedule of events for this 
meet, to be held at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel in Denver, Colorado, January 
24, 25, and 26, 1944. 


The Program Committee is hoping 
to have a very interesting program 
covering topics vital to our auxiliary 
and the industry, including a round- 
table discussion on wool and lamb 
affairs, legislative matters, and 4-iI 
work as it affects our auxiliary. 


Due to necessary wartime restric- 
tions, the social calendar may not be 
what one would otherwise expect, but 
the committee in charge of these 
events is already working and should 
have something to entertain all’ who 
are able to attend. 


PROLONGED PINGS NIINGSA, 
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Merino, reputed to have cost one om 
thousand dollars. 1 
Records of the Cedar City Coopera- the J 
tive Sheep Association for 1876 list boul 
six purebred Merino rams among the 1898 
company’s assets, the rams being val- : 
ued at ninety dollars each. Two buck §° P 
lambs of the same breed were entered pran 
on the records at one hundred dollars , 1 
each. Several full-blood Merino ewes Se j 
were also listed. Se 
The purebred Merinos were kept by - 
themselves. At shearing time the Siti: 
shearers groaned when the Merino velo 
herd was brought in. William R. Pal- - 
mer of Cedar tells about an English thei 
immigrant who secured a job as shear- W 
er in that bygone day. Shearers were ing 
paid six cents a fleece. By dint of oe 
mighty exertion, and if Lady Luck hoe 
smiled by allotting him a goodly per- with 
centage of bare-bellies, the English Eng 
tyro might get as many as fourteen = 
sheep sheared in a day. When the is tl 
Merinos were turned in, sweat and 



































puff as he might, he had great diffi- 
culty in pushing his inept blades 
through the short, tight, greasy wool 
of more than four of the wrinkled 
devils in a long, hard day. 

The foreman of the serious-minded 
crew, who outranked his brother also 
in the priesthood, called on his men at 
mealtime in rotation to lead in prayer. 
The harassed Englishmen, like the 
proverbial worm, found his chance to 
turn when asked to pray. He dutifully 


reminded the Almighty to “bless our I 
flocks and ’erds,” faltering only at Bj ; 
thought of the Merinos, “But this ’ere §j of 
bloody, greasy ’erd,” he spoke the an- ithe 
guish in his soul, “we doesn’t give a B gor 
damn whether Thou blesses ’em or § yj) 
not.” pla 

From Spain came the little Merinos, §j the 
the first to answer the Utah need for § mz 
a hardy, gregarious, heavily fleeced § sey 
sheep. From Spain also came the idea, Ban 
although developed independently in @ fax 
Utah, of the large herd and the long §@tri 
seasonal migrations between high and §jgr. 
low ranges. a’ 

But from France came a modified Jan 
Merino, the Rambouillet, a heavier §w! 
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sheep combining the superior herding 
propensities of the tight-wool type 
with the thickness of the mutton-type 
sheep. This French sheep received the 
nod over its Spanish progenitor when 
later transportation development en- 
abled Utah sheepmen to meet the chal- 
lenge of receding profits by answering 
the growing call in eastern industrial 
centers for mutton. 




































o To the late John H. Seely belongs 
on the honor of bringing the first Ram- 
list pouillet sheep to Utah, a purebred 
the 4 7™ purchased in Ohio in 1892. In 
val 1898 Mr. Seely imported a small flock 
asl of purebred Rambouillets direct from 
al France. Other sheepmen were not slow 
lev to see the superiority of the new breed 
oll in Utah, and quickly followed Mr. 
Seely’s pioneering lead. At present 
practically all range flocks in Utah are 
t by grade Rambouillets, and from those 
the initial importations have also been de- 
rin0 # veloped many purebred flocks which 
Pal- have won international recognition for 
slish 9 their excellence. 
ears § With the demand for mutton keep- 





vere Bing pace with the growth of the popu- 
t of Bistion in the United States, many Utah 
uck sheepmen of late years have looked 
Per’ Bwith increasing interest upon the 
slish English mutton breeds of sheep. The 
teen Btrouble with the mutton type of sheep 
the is that it does not produce much wool. 
and But evidencing the peculiar human 
iffi- persistence and ingenuity which con- 
ades stantly tries (and indeed nearly suc- 
vool ceeds) to circumvent the old law that 
kled “you can’t eat your cake and have it,” 
these men have tried crossing English 
ded Bblackface rams on Rambouillet ewes, 
also Bthus producing the heavy lambs de- 
n at Bsired by the packers from mothers 
yer. whose backs yield large fleeces of high 
the grade wool. At present the Hampshire 
° to Bis the most popular of the mutton 
ully Bbreeds in Utah. 
our In reading my grandfather’s journal, 
. at Bit is interesting to note the episodes 
ere Hof shearing time “over Jordan,” and 
an- @the subsequent hauling of the wool to 
7@ 48 Bsome draftsman in Provo or Spring- 
| OF ville, who managed to bring across the 
plains an old treadle loom. For part of 
nos, §the wool, this weaver would make so 


many yards of homespun to be cut and 
sewed into the many pairs of breeches 
and jackets required by his ample 
family. The colorless day-by-day -en- 
tries in that old journal are of tele- 
graphic briefness, and yet they recount 
a wonderful story of pioneer exigency 
and ingenuity, for they tell of a day 
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when bread was made from flour 


ground in tiny hand coffee mills, when 
lumber was whip-sawed in a pit, and 
hay for winter use was scythed on 
scanty native meadows. For lack of 
nails, men searched the canyons for 
hardwood, and when found, this was 
cut into pegs to take the place of nails. 
Wet rawhide was wrapped tightly 
about joints in buildings or crude fur- 
niture to hold them together. 

But whatever the handicaps of the 
men in the pioneer settlements, the 
housewives suffered still more from 
the prevailing destitution. In those 
days mothers were occupied most of 
the twenty-four hours of each day try- 
ing to provide food and clothing for 
the household. To grease _ scraps, 
carefully saved, was added water 
which had been leached through ashes 
and the mixture boiled in a pot out-of- 
doors to a resulting soft soap for all 
washing purposes. Having no yeast or 
baking powder or soda, housewives 
scraped a white powder from the sur- 
face of alkali flats, dissolved it in 
water, settled it, and then used the 
clean solution with sour milk for the 
making of bread. Starving for sugar, 
the pioneers cut down the limbs of cot- 
tonwood trees along the streams, dis- 
solved the crystalline .exudations of 
aphids from the leaves in barrels of 
water, strained the resultant juice, and 
boiled that to a sweet, brown sugar. 

Carding, spinning and weaving were 
habitual occupations of pioneer wom- 
en. From flax, wool and cotton of 
their own raising, women manufac- 
tured blankets, flannels, linseys, tow- 
els, shawls, rag carpets, and other 
articles. 

An excellent cleaning fluid for raw 
wool was extracted from the roots of 
the Spanish bayonet. Dyes were made 
from squawbush, sagebrush, rabbit 
brush, alder bark, peach leaves, mad- 
der root and other local vegetation. 
The extent of household weaving is 
shown by the statement of Bishop Elias 
Blackburn that during the year 1854 
the women of Provo wove 3500 yards 
of cloth. Surely those people might 
well be proud of the means they so 
ingeniously and industriously applied 
to supply their pioneer needs. 

But they were not satisfied with 
such methods. Maple trees were found 
in the canyons, and from their hard 
woods pioneer millwrights fashioned 
flutter wheels and wooden shafts and 
carved wooden gears to make use of 
the canyon streams for turning the 


_ grinding stones which they cut and 


dressed from the hillsides. With these 
crude grist mills the pioneers replaced 
coffee mills for making flour. Circular 
saws were procured and water power 
utilized to drive them for cutting lum- 
ber. Shadrach Holdaway and James 
Simpkins manufactured a threshing 
machine in Provo in 1855, ending the 
use of the flail. During the same year 
those two pioneer mechanics also con- 
structed a mill for making yarn and 
weaving cloth to the grateful relief of 
the housewives. 

Thus, just as fast as better devices 
could be invented and procured, the 
pioneers put away primitive methods 
and adopted the new and more effi- 
cient ways. This is the pathway of 
progress they intelligently followed. 
and it furnished the key to the solu- 
tion of present problems: through ad- 
herence to demonstrated truths and 
constant experiment with new meth- 
ods mankind moves forward. 


Parliamentary Outlines 


STEPS OF A MAIN MOTION 

Question 14. What steps belong to a main 
motion as taken by the presiding officer, and 
by the mover of the motion? 

Answer 14. The following consecutive steps 
are necessary to make a vote binding on the 
group. 

A. The CHAIR rises when addressed. 

1. RECOGNIZES the member, by name 
or by locality. 

2. STATES motion in -exact words 
without repeating name of mover, 
or, RULES motion out of order. 

3. PUTS question to VOTE taking both 
affirmative and negative vote. 

4. ANNOUNCES result of vote. 

B. A MEMBER TO 

1. SECURE THE FLOOR. 

a. Rises. 

b. Addresses Chair, 

c. “Recognized” by Chair and as- 
signed floor. 

2. INTRODUCE THE BUSINESS. 

a. Makes motion by saying “I move 
that” or “I move.” 

b. Another member seconds mo- 
tion. 

c. Motion is “Stated” by Chair. 

3. DISPOSE OF THE MOTION. 

a. Suppresses. 

b. Debates merits, pro and con. 

c, Modifies by Amendments. 

d. Postpones. 

e. Delays. 

4. VOTE ON QUESTION. 

a. Chair “Puts” the Question to 
Vote by saying “Those in favor 
Re se say Aye. Those op- 
posed No.” 

b. Chair “Announces” result by 
saying, “The ‘Ayes’ have it,” or 
“The motion is carried,” or “The 
motion is lost.” The Secretary 
records the action taken. 
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You can say that about the departments of 
Swift & Company as well as about the busi- 
ness of farming. 

We diversify our operations, just as some 
farmers diversify theirs, to make an over all 
profit more likely—even though some prod- 
ucts may not be profitable in any one year. 

So, over a period of years, there has never 
been a year when some departments did not 
make money and some lose. For example, 
the less favorable earnings of our fresh meat 
departments during 1943 were offset by im- 
proved earnings in the non-meat departments. 


Diversification and Research 


Planning and research are necessary in farm- 
ing and in our business if we are to get the 
most out of diversification. Farm planning 
must include: 

1. As large a proportion of profitable crops 
as possible, 

2. Protection of soil fertility, and 

3. Sufficient volume of work to allow effi- 
cient use of labor, power and machinery. 

Our planning is similar — just substitute 
a few terms such as products for crops and you 
have it. 

State agricultural colleges and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture conduct experiments 


"There is never a year 
‘| | When all types of farming are 
unprofitable; and never a year 
when all types pay.” 











and furnish information to farmers and live- 
stock producers. Swift & Company depends 
upon research to develop new products and 
methods. Thus research makes practical 
diversification possible. Research and diver- 
sification provide more and better outlets for 
the producer’s livestock, and improve living 
conditions for consumers. 





Partial List of 
Products of Swift & Company’s 
Diversification 


Gelatin, Peanut Butter, Ice Cream, 
Butter, Dried, Frozen, and Shell Eggs, 
Shortening, Poultry, Margarine, Cheese, 
Powdered Milk, Salad and Cooking Oil, 
Soap, Washing Powders, Cleansers, 
Fertilizer, Glycerine, Dog Food, Meat 
and Meat By-Products. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Through many years, Swift & Company's net 
profits from ALL sources have averaged 
but afraction of a penny a pound. 
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Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 16) 


We have been having some trouble 
getting herders or other ranch help. 
The only thing I can think of that 
sheepmen could do to avoid serious 
gluts in the fall lamb market would be 
for more of us to shed lamb and get 
the lambs off earlier. 
Elmer Bair 


Glenwood Springs, Garfield 
County 


Feed on the winter ranges is excep- 
tionally poor (November 23), and 
there is much less of it in most places 
than there was two or three years ago 
at this time. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
is bringing $16. 

I think the number of ewe lambs 
held by sheepmen this fall is probably 
10 per cent less than last year, but 
the number of ewes bred is probably 
about the same. The going price on 
fine-wool yearling ewes is $12.50 to 
$14; on crossbred, whiteface yearling 
ewes, $13. 

We very decidedly are having trou- 
ble getting help and are having to use 
old men and boys mostly. 

William M. Anderson 


New Mexico 


Temperatures have been largely 
above normal, or near normal part of 
the time, with no unduly cold snaps at 
any time. Rains however continued 
scarce, and the entire state is more or 
less in need of moisture, for grasses 
and for stock water. The southeastern 
portion late in the month had benefi- 
cial rains which brought improvement 
to the range, though in places the rains 
came too late for fall growth. Winter 
wheat planting has been retarded. 
Livestock are in only fair condition in 
most sections. 


Carlsbad, Eddy County 


We are in bad shape down here on 
the feed situation, and are bound to 
have a big loss in livestock in the 
spring unless the rain and snow we 
have just had puts us over (December 
1). We have had about one to one and 
a half inches of moisture lately, the 
first we have had in a long time. 

We are having great difficulty in 
getting any concentrates. There is 
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enough cake in Eddy County to supply 
our needs, but most of it is being 
hauled to Texas and other points. We 
certainly need relief on this feed situ- 
ation. 


W. C. Bates 
Western Texas 


Temperature conditions were favor- 
able everywhere through the month, 
with only occasional frosty nights, and 
no severe weather. Rains were inade- 
quate, and a droughty condition pre- 
vailed all month in northern and mid- 
dle areas, while the southern counties 
continued droughty until toward the 
close when ample showers occurred. 
Ranges are improving in the south, but 
more rain is much needed farther 
north, for grass and stock water. 
Livestock are in fairly good shape, ex- 
cept some poor animals farther north, 
where there has been some loss of 
calves. Ranges are mostly poor in the 
northern portion. 


Sterling City, Sterling County 


Our prospects are worse now than 
they have been in several years 
(November 26). We have had a dry 
November with the feed poor and 
short, and no hay in the stack or 
concentrates. 

A smaller number of ewe lambs has 
been carried over this fall, and the 
number of ewes bred is also smaller as 
a result of range and feed conditions. 
Fine-wool yearling ewes are going 
at $7. 

Martin Reed 


Arizona 


Temperature conditions were more 
or less favorable, being somewhat 
warmer than usual in places, while 
there was no abnormally cold weather. 
Rains were insufficient, however, and 
most of the range country needs rain 
for forage and stock water. Pasturage 
is only fairly good, being poor in some 
sections, and livestock average only 
fair. Some sections have reported live- 
stock in poor shape, with possibly 
some improvement lately, due to con- 
dition of ranges. 





All Corriedale Ewes 
Sold for 1943 ... 


TAKING ORDERS 
FOR 1944 


Both Stud and Range Corriedale 
and Hampshire Ram Lambs, fit 
for full service, still for sale. 


MALCOLM MONCREIFFE 
Big Horn, Wyoming 








SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of _— 
for the practical-minded man. B 

say: “They are easiest to handle,” aa 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market- 
top of the day.” Shropshires produce 
quarter to dhres-clghiha. blood combing 
wool, always salable. They are most 
beautiful of the breeds. More than 10,- 
700 members are enrolled. 


The American Shropshire 


Registry Association 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Glenn Chappell, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 











' GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Dis- 

counts on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 

6c each. Free Literature. 

HUMANE COvOTs GETTER, INc. 
Las Animas, Colorado 











RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an - 
lent quality of both fine wool and niutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early “lambers” and their herding and gras 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 
THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 


President Vice-President 
Vv. L. Pierce Ww. S. Hansen 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 
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A 

Tradition in 

Western 

Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy T b M ging Director 

















Maree 








ATTENTION! 


Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 

* AND WOOL 


to the 
idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
breeders, write the 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 
C. A. Williams, Secretary 








CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales, 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of Breed- 


No Membership Fee 


President_...............Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres......... R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer........................ Mrs. F. J. Moline” 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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More About the Great 
Western Hounds 


STORY about the use of Great 

Western Hounds in killing coyotes 
appeared in the October issue of the 
Wool Grower. Since that time, Mr. 
Seymour Purdy of Gold Beach, Ore- 
gon, who raises the dogs, has received 
many inquries concerning the use of 
these hounds. . . so many he says that 
he has not been able to answer them. 
To help out, the Wool Grower is 
printing some of the principal ques- 
tions asked and Mr. Purdy’s answers. 
As indicated in the editorial note 
accompanying the October article, the 
National Wool Grower has no personal 
knowledge about the Great Western 
hound and its effectiveness as a coyote 
hunter. 
Price and Availability 
Q.. What is the price of grown hounds and 
pups of the Great Western breed you have 
written of in the National Wool Grower 
Magazine. I know from the picture appear- 
ing with the article that your hounds can 
do just what you claim they can do. 
A. We sell four puppies, eight to ten weeks 
old, at $100, for the four, as a special offer 
to induce stockmen to secure them in such 
numbers that the best results can be ob- 
tained. We also offer grown hounds, three 
for $200, for the same reason. We do not 


recommend fewer for coyote work. When- 


these hounds run a coyote into some refuge 
where they cannot get him, or tree a wild- 
cat, bear or cougar, etc., they often get 
assistance of the huntsman by one hound 
finding him and leading him to the scene 
of the bayed, treed or denned quarry; also 
in a coyote hunt at such times other coyotes 
are likely to attack one hound if alone, the 
coyotes fighting together. Therefore it is best 
to have no fewer than three grown hounds 
in the coyote hunt. 

> -— * 
Q. Do you ship hounds on 30 days’ trial, 
on receipt of the purchase price? 
A. No, 60 days’ trial time, as these are 
one-master hounds to a considerable extent 
and extra time is required for them to get 
accustomed to new home and master, 

* * * 
Q. Do you guarantee the Great Western 
hounds ? 
A. Yes, we guarantee satisfaction or refund 
the purchase price at the expiration of 60 
days. Hounds and puppies are shipped un- 
injured and in good health and no bad 
habits and if returned, must be in same 
condition when shipped to my order. If one 
man fails with the hounds another will 
succeed, for the hounds are all right always, 
and we can often make a deal with someone 
else to take the shipment and save the one 
who cannot hunt successfully, paying express 
both ways. We do not guarantee that all 
men will succeed. The Great Western hounds 
are bred to uniform standards, and men are 
not, but man hunted long before the hounds 
did and for many ages, and inherits the 
instinct. Therefore most men do succeed in 





the hunt, but if they fail we try to be, 
good neighbor to them. 

* oe * 
Q. What assurance will we have that we 
will ‘be able in the future to secure Greg} 
Western hounds in order to keep up oy 
packs if we buy them now? Would we haye 
to raise them or are they raised in quantities, 
or will they be, and for sale? 
A. Any profits which may accrue from the 
sale of the Great Western hounds will he 
spent on facilities to enlarge the propagation 
of these hounds and to further improye 
them. We are now seeking to secure members 
for a club devoted to the breed, not only to 
perpetuate and improve these very capable 
hounds, but to fulfill the requirements of 
the American Kennel Club, in order to have 
them registered in the records of that 
organization. If the stockmen, especially the 
sheep ranchers, appreciate what has been 
already accomplished, much more will he 
possible under the united effort by which 
these Great Western hounds can be propa- 
gated in large quantities, such as having 
laws enacted to stop the spreading of poison 
in such ways as to poison the hounds on 
the sheep ranges and, in our offensive against 
the coyote menace, we can win the battle 
and a “lasting peace.” 

* * * 
From Texas and New Mexico 
Q. I have a 50,000-acre sheep ranch here 
and have lots of trouble with coyotes. Can 
your Great Western hounds work in fairly 
rough ground and have you any for sale 
and, if so, at what price? 
A. Yes, the Great Western hounds can 
work in rough range and very successfully 
even in the roughest of ranges. 

ok * ot 
Q. We are in the sheep business and are 
bothered a lot with coyotes and cats; would 
like to know if you will recommend the 
Great Western hounds for our country, as the 
hounds we have are too slow to catch them. 
A, Yes. Where coyotes can run, so can 
the Great Western hounds. 

* * * 
Q. Please write and let me know what you 
think your hounds can do here. We ranch 
on the Rio Grande and few hounds we have 
in this part can catch a coyote. What do 
you think your hounds can do down here? 


A. The Great Western hound can be the 
answer to your coyote problem just as it 
has with other sheep ranchers who have 
tried foxhounds of up-to-date breeding and 
failed and decided to quit sheep ranching as 
the coyotes had them ‘whipped, but a very 
small pack of the Great Western hounds 
completely rid the range of coyotes in one 
season. 
* a a 

Q. We are very much interested in the 
Great Western hounds after reading of them 
in the Wool Grower; would like to have more 
information about them; who sells them? 
Also prices on broken and unbroken hounds. 
We have been using Walker hounds. 

A. The only person who sells them is yours 
truly, and the purpose is mainly to help the 
war effort by helping to save the muttons 
on the range and other stock and game 
which fall prey to the marauding beasts. 
Q. I have some good dogs and a good many 
coyotes, and would like to get some of your 
hounds if only pups. Let me know the price, 
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dc. Also I have a neighbor who wants wolf- 
hounds. He has a good female foxhound of 
the Goodman breed. What he should do is 
uy a trained hound from you to run with 
his Goodman hound and some young ones 
that have not run much yet. What is the 
price for one? 

4. We do not recommend the mixed pack 
of foxhounds and one or more of the Great 
Western hounds. The Great Western hounds 
are good to pack, and work together for 
results much like a football team works 
together, each knowing his place. If the 
Great Western hounds pack with slower 
hounds the result is not the best, to say 
the least, and if they go on ahead one hound 
will be alone in the chase, for usually the 
foxhound finds the pace too fast for it and 
drops out of the chase entirely, 

Then, most foxhounds will change quarries 
in chase or on trail and the Great Western 
hounds, which do not change, would then 
be alone when the foxhound changed to a 
fresh coyote, or the Great Western hound 
would have to become a shifter if he packed 
with the slower hound which changed from 
a tired or out-of-breath coyote to a fresh 
gyote. Coyotes are smart and take advan- 
tage of faulty hounds in the chase. One 
faulty hound can bring failure. 

* * * 
Q. Will you please let me know all about 
your hounds, as I have read about them in 
the Wool Grower and am very much in- 
terested, and would appreciate more liter- 
ature and pictures of them and prices. 
A. We cannot answer this man’s questions 
fully in the limited space of this column, but 
hope to write more on these hounds later. 
* * * 
Q. Do the Great Western hounds bark on 
trail and at tree, and will they run fox and 
coon? Our country is brushy and quite 
rough in places. Would they do in this kind 
of country? 
A. Yes, they bark or rather they roar at 
tree and on trail and in the drive. We have 
never run foxes but some hunters have and 
| fear the Great Westerns are too fast for the 
foxhunting sport and would kill too many 
foxes to be popular. Yes, they are good in 
rough country; brushy, hilly or mountainous, 
or smooth and open, and are excellent coon 
hounds. 
. * * 
lrom Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Colorado and South Dakota 
Q. Should the Great Western hounds be 
hunted in pairs or do they hunt alone as 
well? 
A. They will hunt alone but the results are 
not very good, as coyotes will often fight one 
hound in pairs and in packs. We recommend 
three hounds or more for coyote hunting. 
* * * 
Q. We would like some information that 
was not in the article in the National Wool 
Grower. Should the Great Western hounds 
be penned up when not hunting, or can they 
be allowed to roam? 
A. They should have, for best results, a 
comfortable kennel with yard and be shut 
in when not taken hunting or they will over- 
do and overwork themselves in too much 
hunting. Some of them have been known to 
tun one chase after the other for four days 
and nights when let run at will, and then 
had to be caught up to stop them. 
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Q. I would like details of just what method 
to be used with the Great Western hounds 
to obtain best results after coyotes on the 
desert and brown bears in the mountains. 
A. A good comfortable kennel to rest in 
when not hunting, good wholesome food 
with plenty of meat content, lime, iron and 
potash to balance ration, plenty of fresh 
water, and train on the animals to be hunted. 
With young untrained hounds or puppies, it 
is best to home train, first on hide of animal 
to be hunted; later, teach them to fight and 
hang when small puppies and until grown. 
At the same time teach them not to molest 
livestock, poultry, rabbits, etc. When old 
enough to take on the hunt, get them on 
fresh scent of the animal they are to hunt, 
and if direct scent of the animal all the 
better. 
* ¢ « 

Q@. What price can you quote me on one 
hound of the Great Western breed which is 
written of in the National Wool Grower? 
I have two greyhounds and want one male 
hound of that breed if you have them for 
sale. I will wire you the price, and if the 
one will do as you say they do I want two 
more, 


A. We do not recommend one of these 
hounds alone nor would the hunt be a suc- 
cess running them with greyhounds,’ except 
in sight chases in open country. The Great 
Western hounds pack with the hounds they 
run with and the greyhounds do not trail 
but run off trail looking for the quarry, 
and this interferes with the trailing work 
of the Great Western hounds; then also if 
a trail of a couple of miles long is run by 
the Great Western hounds with the grey- 
hounds running with them, the greyhounds 
are out of breath and must drop out of the 
chase. The only. satisfactory way in which 
greyhounds can be hunted in combination 
with these Great Western hounds is to keep 
the greyhounds with your horse or in your 
car until or if a sight race can be had 
with reasonable chance of success, or your 
hunting companion can take a stand where 
coyotes are likely to run when found by the 
trailing hounds and will cross some wide 
open place advantageous for the greyhounds 
to take the coyote. 


® * * 


Q. I have just read your article in the 
National Wool Grower about your Great 
Western hounds and am interested in their 
possibilities for use on coyotes in this 
country. There are several packs of grey- 
hound and stag hound crosses in this vicinity 
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which are used for running coyotes. The 
‘country is rough and broken so the sight- 
running hounds often lose their quarry. I 
take it that your hounds are silent on trail 
and are quite fast, and it seems to me they 
would make a great combination. We have 
talked of getting one trailing hound, and 
would like to learn more about your breed 
of hounds, and if you have any descriptive 
literature and any hounds for sale, we would 
appreciate it if you will give us description 
and quote prices. 
A. We tried out the sight-hounds and trail- 
hounds combination many years ago with 
the foundation stock of the Great Western 
hounds before we had advanced their speed, 
and finally gave up the sight-running hounds 
entirely, but in wide open country with 
patches of rough ground, some one can hold 
the sight hounds at likely crossings where 
coyotes are wont to cross from one rough 
spot to another, or one hunstman can keep 
the greyhounds in his car and head off the 
coyote at some smooth wide crossing and 
get a good sight race after the quarry when 
once up ahead of the fast trailing hounds. 
We have found, however, with these fast 
racing Great Western hounds where the 
chase is over so quickly, there is little chance 
to get a sight chase with the sight hounds 
before the coyote is permanently out of the 
running. 

* r * 
Q. I saw your write-up in the National 
Wool Grower about coyote hounds. I am a 
sheepmen and coyotes are causing us much 
damage. I need at least two of your hounds. 
Please let me hear from you and the price 
on them. Are they as easily trained as stock 
dogs ? 
A. They are as easily trained as sheep dogs 
or any other of the dog family I have ever 
known, and I have trained stock dogs, bird 
dogs, both for field and retrieving work, 
and about all the kinds of sight-running 
and trailing-hounds known to the field of 
sport, I have had less trouble training the 
Great Western hounds than any other breed 
of dogs. 

* * * 
Q. We have considerable trouble with coy- 
otes and bobcats killing our sheep and have 
also done some hunting with greyhounds 
and with airplanes. Am interested in any- 
thing that will help keep down the coyote 
population. If you can advise where I can 
obtain one or two of those Great Western 
hounds I would appreciate it. I have a pack 
of greyhounds but my trouble is in getting 
hounds that are fast enough to catch coy- 
otes, as this is a rough, hilly country. I 
have never had any luck with trail hounds as 
the ground here in South Dakota is usually 
too dry. However I hope to hear from you 
how the Great Western hounds would per- 
form in our country. 
A. I advise two small packs of the Great 
Western hounds for your rough range. Hunt 
them alternate days during the damp time 
of year, and early in the dewy mornings 
during the dry time of year to kill the 
coyotes to extinction on your rough range. 
Leave your greyhounds at home, unless 
there are some broad stretches of open 
smooth land where the coyotes will cross 
from one rough area to the other. The air- 
plane is all right in combination with the 
Great Western hounds but expensive and 
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unnecessary. The coyotes hold to the rough- 
est places if of much extent when the Great 
Western hounds are after them, and the 
chases are so short there is little opportunity 
as a rule for any other kind of action by 
other dogs or a plane. But the coyotes other 
than the quarry, which the noisy drive of the 
Great Western hounds disturbs and sets in 
motion, can often be taken care of by grey- 
hounds or airplane where coyotes are. very 
numerous, if the terrain is favorable. 
* x * 

Q. Why have we not heard of the Great 
Western hounds or, rather, read of them in 
the sportsmen’s magazines? 

A. From my experience and information it 
is my opinion that the sporting magazines 
are not specially interested in the sheep- 
men’s problems, as is the National Wool 
Grower and again, some at least of the 


stockholders and editors of sport magazines 
are kennel men advertising and selling fox- 
hounds which they recommend, and do not 
take kindly to the Great Western hounds 
that are more efficient in giving protection 
to your flocks and herds. 

+: + * 


Q. How can your Great Western hounds 
catch coyotes in the dry time of year on 
the ranges where sheep graze the grass 
close to the ground and weather is warm? 
A. In training hounds of the Great Western 
breed for such country be careful to give 
them the scent of a coyote direct for a few 
times even if you have to buy live coyotes 
from trappers, and start the young hounds 
to leé of thé coyote, In that way of training 
they will learn to cast far and wide with 
heads up’ sniffing the air to get direct scent 
of the coyote, and rush him from his lair 
in close-up start. He will soon be lolling with 
tongue out and leave scent on his trail suf- 
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ficient for the hounds to catch him runp 
at full speed. These hounds naturally cay 
and hunt with heads up sniffing for air scent 
A hound that hunts with its head low 
the ground cannot be trained.as stated. 


Chicago Show Winners | 


i gr grand champion lamb of the 
Chicago International Fat Stock 
and Carlot Competition (November 29 
to December 2) sold at the record 
price of $2.10 per pound. The winner, 
a Shropshire lamb weighing 115 
pounds, was displayed by the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College and was sold 
to Armour and Company. Last year 
the grand champion lamb brought 44 
cents a pound. 

In the junior contest this year 
twenty-nine lambs averaging 989 
pounds were sold at an average price 
of $32.23. 

In the carlot show nine loads of 
lambs sold at auction at an average 
price of $16.69 against $17.72 in 1942.) 
The price range was from $15.50 to 
$20. W. J.. Brodie of Stouffville, 
Ontario, Canada, again. won the grand 
championship in the carlot show with 
a car of 80-pound Southdown lambs 
that sold to Wilson and Company for 
$20. 


Prize Lambs at Ogden 
Show 


OMMEMORATING its silver an- 
niversary, the Ogden Livestock 
Show held its annual show Novembe: | 
7 to 10, 1943. The management and 
the members of the Board of Directors 
representing nine states were proud of 
the exhibit of nearly 2,900 head of 
quality stock from ranches and farms 
from Illinois to California, as it broke 
all previous records for the event. 

The O.P.A. waived its rulings con 
trolling live meat prices and $200 pe 
hundredweight was bid for the grand 
champion lamb of the show, a 95- 
pound Southdown lamb shown by Fred 
Matley of Coalville, Utah, an exhibito 
in the 4-H division of the show. 
Although only 14 years old, young 
Matley has been showing sheep for 
several years, and in the Ogden show 
last year exhibited the grand cham- 
pion pen of three lambs. 

Second to Matley’s entry came 4 
Southdown shown by Delone Summers 
of Tremonton, Utah, veteran show 
girl, while Hoyt S. Wimmer of Idaho} 
Falls, Idaho, took third honors. 
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